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View of Pennsylvania State House, now Independence Hall, as it appeared about 1800. Courtesy Continental Distilling Corporation 
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This PAPER CRISIS 
is YOUR Crisis / 


Overcome any idea you have that the shortage of pulp and 
paper is merely the bad luck of the paper industry! Deprived 
of pulp and paper, America could lose this war in no time! 
And that would affect YOU and everybody else! Pulp is essen- 
tial in the making of explosives, rayon parachutes, surgical 
dressings. The by-product tannic acid is es- 
sential to leather tanning. Paper is a critical 
material for packing food for our fighting 
men, for wrapping sulfa drugs, blood plasma 
and medicines, gun and plane replacement 


parts. Without it, too, many kinds of essential civilian 
goods could not be packaged and shipped about the country. 
Thousands of men are leaving the woods for military service and 
for high wages paid by war plants. Reserve supplies in wood 
yards already are exhausted. Mills operate short time. Paper 
stocks dwindle. The effect of all this soon will be felt on every 
front, unless the seriousness of the situation is recognized and 
the trouble corrected. This crisis is your crisis. Wire your 
Representatives and Senators today and urge action to 
assure the uninterrupted flow of pulpwood for victory! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 


Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES ceeine 
NEW YORK +- CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS »- CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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Buy More and More War Bonds! 
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Composition 
Advantages 


Slug composition offers many advantages in 
these days of manpower shortage. Thought- 
ful printers are using type in slugline form just 
as much as possible in their printing, but it 
is only in those plants with Ludlow equipment 
or access to Ludlow composition that the full- 
est benefits can be obtained. So long as a 
single line in a form is set in single types, many 
of the benefits of operating on a completely 
all-slug basis are lost. 


Consider carefully the basic time-, labor- 
and material-saving advantages listed in the 
column at the right and then you will realize 
some of the reasons why thoughtful printers 
and publishers are turning to Ludlow for their 
job and display composition requirements. 


We are proud of the achievements of the 
nation’s printers and publishers and gratified 
at the part Ludlow equipment is playing in the 
rapid and efficient production of all kinds of 
wartime printing. 

Full information about the Ludlow system 
and advice on how to obtain the maximum 
usefulness, efficiency and service from your 
Ludlow and Elrod will be sent upon request. 
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Some Basic Advantages 


of the Ludlow System of 
ALL-SLUG Composition 


@ Rapid all-slug make-up 
e Easy and solid lock-up 


e Composition once set and cor- 
rected stays correct 


e Typefaces always new and un- 
broken 


e Multiple forms by repeat cast- 
ing to save press impressions 


@ Forms may be held indefinitely 
without impairing the type re- 
sources of the composing room 


e No worries about work-ups of 
spaces or quads when printing 
direct from the form 


e Many other exclusive Ludlow 
production advantages 


X 
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Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 ciybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 


Buy More and More War Bonds! 
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BONDS 
WESTON’S BOND 


INDEXES 


WESTON’S 
DEFIANCE INDEX 


100% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
WINCHESTER INDEX 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S MACHINE 
POSTING INDEX 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 


MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING 


WESTON’S Sf 
DEFIANCE LEDGER : 


100% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER 


75% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S MACHINE 
POSTING LEDGER 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 


LEDGERS 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD Sf 


Extra No. 1 
100% Cotton and Linen Clippings 


Extra No. 1 
100% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
DEFIANCE BOND 


100% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
DEFIANCE LEDGER 


100% Cotton Fibre Content 





WESTON’S 
WAVERLY LEDGER 


75% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
HOLMESDALE BOND 


75% Cotton Fibre Content 





WESTON’S 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
WINCHESTER BOND 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
WINCHESTER LEDGER 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 
WESTON’S 
BLACKSTONE BOND 


25% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON’S 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER 


25% Cotton Fibre Content 


WESTON Cotton Fibre Content Papers 

are each and every one recommended 

to you as unsurpassed in quality, ap- 

pearance and performance, grade for 
ade. 

At this time we particularly want to 
emphasize the advantages to you and 
your customers of selecting the Weston 
100% Cotton Fibre Content Papers. 

On all records, documents, forms and 
correspondence worth keeping their 
extra cost is insignificant compared with 
the extra protection they provide. Em- 


ploying no wood pulp, they are more 
readily and quickly available. Also they 
may be obtained in a wider range of 
weights and sizes. 

That is why we say, today: 


If it's worth keeping, keep it on a 


WESTON 


100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


PAPER 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Suibeactonion rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cent 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45c—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, ronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cent 
Entered as second-class matter, June 55, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 38, 1879. "Copyrighted, Toda. Tradepress Publishing Corporatio: 
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Ihe BIG TEN 


READERS” DIGEST 


Set on the Monotype in Granjon, Series No. 400 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Set on the Monotype in Century Old Style, Series No. 157 











LIFE *SEVEN ARE SET ON THE 


Set on the Monotype in Scotch Roman, Series No. 36 


“WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION MONQTY PE 


Set on the Monotype in Times New Roman, Series No. 362 


MeGALL'S More than 27000,000 readers of seven 


magazines of general circulation listed 


“SATII RDAY EVEN | NG POST here enjoy the advantages of reading text 
matter set on the Monotype. These advan- 

Set on the Monotype in Century Schoolbook, Series No. 420 
tages include clear and sharp printing by 


COL [FR N all processes; uniform word and letter spac- 


ing of text and of the short lines set around 
600 ) - OUSEKEEPIN f cuts; close fitting of characters; perfect 

alignment of both Roman and Italics; single- 
type printing of even color throughout — all 


‘A MERICAN MAGAZ | NE contributing to easy readability and better 


Set on the Monotype in Times New Roman, Series No. 362 understanding of the text without eye-strain. 


“BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS ~ 


Set on the Monotype in Baskerville, Series No. 353 Send for Booklets Showing Monotype Text Faces 








LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family with Monotype Jefferson Gothic, No. 227 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 





Youu cooperation in prompt 


car unloading will be a real contribution to a 


hastened Victory. Transportation facilities in this 
country are taxed to the utmost-— the railroads, the 
trainmen are exerting every effort to extract from 
rolling stock the greatest efficiency. As never before 
freight cars must do double and even triple duty. 


Mr. Executive, this is a genuine problem demand- 





ing your serious consideration. If our Country's war 
program is to be sustained, transportation facilities 


must be expanded through expediting every carrier. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS AT CLOQUET AND BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 








Insure yourself against spongy, springy 
forms with these fine, true-cast, ATF 
types. Complete showings of these and 
other ATF faces will gladly be supplied. 


Alternate Gothic No. 3 
Spartan Black 


Kaujmann Script 


COPPERPLATE GOTHIC 


Cheltenham Bold Cond. 
Century Schoolbook 


This advertisement is set in Century Bold 
and Century Expanded. 





DOESN’T PAY 
to tinker with 
tapered type 


e Time was, I’d fuss and putter around for 
maybe an hour, trying to lock up a form so it 
didn’t spring or have drop-outs in it. More 
than once I pretty near pied the form, too. 
Had to spend another hour to reset part of it 
... that’s the finest way I know to get a typo 
error in a job! 
Took me some time to find out what was wrong 

. such a little thing you can’t see it, but, 
gosh, the headache it can give you! Tapered 
type, that’s what! . . . type that isn’t cast true 
and square . . . sides not absolutely parallel. 
No wonder I had spongy forms. You can’t lock 
up tapered type with steel furniture and have 
it “‘lift’’ safely. : 
What did I do? Huh! .. . that’s easy. Fast as 
I could I threw out the tapered stuff and re- 
placed it with brand new ATF type. The way 
ATF casts type it can’t be out of true. Besides, 
it’s exactly type high, and its feet set flat on 
the stone without any burrs on the groove. 
No . . . I don’t have any bother locking up 
forms now. The time and trouble I’ve saved 
make the cost of the new type a mighty profit- 
able investment. 

e 


Ask your ATF Salesman for a copy of our 
booklet ‘‘Looks PLUS... ’”’ which tells how 
ATF type gets its good looks . .. PLUS those 
values that make for savings in your shop. 


cif? AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT U. S. 
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Send for 





Saves Time for your Customers 
Saves Production Headaches 


for You 


“pee new Hammermill Form Designing Kit is to interpret and leave little room for mistakes. 

a helpful time- and trouble-saver for anyone 

who orders or prints business forms. It contains: (3) Layout Sheets, both pica- and elite-spaced 
—a useful aid for the designing of forms in the 


exact shape and size required. 


: “*5-Minute Form Check List”— a quick F - 
( q The new Kit saves time for your customer. In 


method for checking the efficiency and economy : ‘ 
of any form, new or old. your own shop it may save the grief, costly 
delays and overtime which result from faulty 
4 instructions. Send for your Kit today. Then let us 
(2) Printing Specification Sheets—providing for know how many you need for your important 
instructions that are complete, accurate, easy customers. We will do our best to supply you. 
Back the Attack—BUY BONDS 





oe aes lvania copy of the 
—. ill Paper Co a Form Designin - 
oe * - , Hammerm the new Hammermill ‘or 
Please send se aan a Business Form. 


handbook, “‘How to 
ge a aaa ee Poeition—————_ jp-Fe 
d 
hai (Please attach to your company letterhead) 


mpany, Erie, g Kit and inclu 
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PRESSES THAT MUL7/PL/EL 















S FOR MAGAZINES! 


es 






IN 1899, th two-color press ever built for j 
2 2 ouatile structed. It established the use of two 
co fitorial and advertising necessity. It was 


built By Cottrell. 


LU, i iil ams ae p IN 1903, the first standard magazine press with folder 
ii, \) 1 appeared. This Cottrell press and its predecessor made 
Fir possible the great national circulations and subscrip- 

tion lists of today, multiplied magazine readers. 














MAGAZINE CIRCULATION! 






pre-Pearl Harbor press prints at a spee di 
tions doubling and re-doubling the fort 
this with 64 pages, two colors folded as 
pages, four colors. When printing with four colors superimpo 5 
this press is limited in speed only by the ability to dry the ink. 


speed. It does 
well as with 32 









Cc. B. COTERELE & SONS CO. 


The three instances shown here are 


typical. Press-building milestones have Westerly, Rhode Island 

a way of turning out to be Cottrell 

milestones. There are more to come New York: 25 East 26th Street e Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
after the war. Madison Street @ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wis. @ Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 
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RUTHERFORD 
ON YOUR ITHOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT PLANS 


In blueprinting your plans for your future offset de- 
partment, don’t neglect to communicate with RUTH- 
ERFORD. As specialists in lithographic equipment 
manufacture, RUTHERFORD can save you trouble 
and expense. A note of inquiry will bring a rep- 
resentative or, if you prefer, descriptive material 
which will point the way to effective reproduction 
via lithographic means. You can't afford to plan 
without RUTHERFORD. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION + GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 
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PAPER, TOO, IS to 
VITAL TO THE 
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HOWARD ALLIED PAPER MILLS * * URBANA, OHIO 











The "33" Ink Conditioners must uphold 100% all claims made for them 
or they cost you nothing! 


33°"" INK CONDITIONERS increase 
ink by its own additional bulk 
and weight and assure a sav- 
ings of 15% to 30% through 
greater coverage. 


INK CONDITIONERS are un- 
excelled for gloss inks and 
overprint varnish; prevent too 
rapid drying on the press, 
without affecting gloss. 


"33°" INK CONDITIONERS increase the affinity 
of ink to paper and permit ink to print 
readily on hard-finish stock—also, glass- 
ine and cellophane. 


INK CONDITIONERS prevent crystalli- 
zation and are unequalled for trapping 
of process and label inks in multi-color 
printing. When added to each color, 
perfectly laid colors are assured without 
crawling. 


“23"" 
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100% Guarantee 


8 POUND TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy 
you completely, return the unused por- 
tion at our expense. 

**33'' (letterpress) ‘‘0-33"’ 


= 
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Write for your copy of "To 
the Pressmen'' which contains 
various applications of the 
"33" Ink Conditioners. Take 
advantage of the trial offer 
NOW under our Guarantee. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
TALLAHASSEE 
KANSAS CITY 


(lithe & multilith) 
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TAMPA 
HONOLULU 
MONTREAL 


ORLANDO 
MILWAUKEE 
TORONTO 


OKLAHOMA CITY MIAMI 
ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE 
DAYTON HARTFORD 


HOUSTON 
KNOXVILLE 
CINCINNATI 


DALLAS 
CHARLOTTE 
DENVER 


LOS ANGELES 
JACKSONVILLE 
ST. LOUIS 


ile 
,, LUMPUUNUING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


1718 North Damen Avenue, 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AMERICAN VY 


To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 


: They’re ‘‘tops” in genuine, de- 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 


pendable quality. Ruggedly built 
for real durability . ..a prod- 
uct of experts for expert printing. 
You’ll like them. Order a set done most economically and efficiently. 
It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
and add to your profits. Write for circular. 





today. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 North Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











DERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 











papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwighi 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Pape: 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.: 





| James White; Zellerbach. 


IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: 


| C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 
| 1OWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

| KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

| KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

| LA.: Alco Paper Co. 


ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch: 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Cc. ; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 











A Straw Through the Trunk of a Tree! 


A tornado is a whirling, swirling spiral of wind, strong 
enough to pick a piece of straw out of a field and drive 
it through the trunk of a tree. 

Inflation is very much like a tornado, and every bit as 
destructive. It, too, is a spiral — a whirling of wages and 
income in a futile attempt to catch up to rising prices. 

But inflation can be deflected. 1. By buying only what 
you need. 2. By shunning black markets. 3. By paying 
off old debts and not making new ones. 4. By supporting 
higher taxes. 5. By not asking more money for the goods 
you sell or for the work you do. 6. By buying more War 
Bonds and holding those you’ve bought. 7. By saving 
money. And by helping Uncle Sam sell these seven points 
to the Nation! 


“Paper Makers to America” is working tirelessly to 
produce enough Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
papers for today’s essential needs. It’s an uphill battle 
against shortages, restrictions, and unprecedented demand. 
But resourcefulness can win, and Mead Merchants the 
Nation over will do their utmost to help you tame the 


tornado of inflation. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset ; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


cortl Ns. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION — ==, 


a MEAD 

THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CHICAGO + DAYTON + KINGSPORT PY | Papers | 
ig ine iain 
& 


DILL & COLLINS INC. + WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


| 


%, e 
™ Makers *° ¥ 
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The quality of Patawite 91b manifold suggests a snowflake 
—it is so light, so precisely formed. 

Yet with all its charm, Patawite is strong and practical. 
It is the perfect light-weight sheet for folders, broadsides, 
airmail stationery, office forms, carbon copy paper and 


many other uses. 


PATAWITE)tonjot 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « III WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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SHATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 


Our troops make a landing and press forward... 
enemy tanks are sighted coming over distant hills 
.. « with only light artillery support the precious 
beach-head may be lost!! 

Then through the magic of the Walkie-Talkie... 
which makes possible immediate communication 
from the front lines . . . the exact position of the 
approaching tanks are given to war ships at sea. The 
ships’ big guns roar, the tanks are smashed, and the 
beach-head is saved. Another example of America’s 
genius in developing ways of doing things better. 


1 CONSOLIDATED 7222 PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


An earlier tradition-shattering development, which fully our men are fighting!! 
is helping accomplish an essential job, came in 1935 To reproduce the details of such photographs in a life- 
when Consolidated pioneered in producing enamel like manner publishers and printers turn to coated paper. 


ted re speedily and economically th Thus .. . by providing an important share of the coated paper 
Nip ln ange gar — needed today . . . Consolidated’s peace-time development 


had ever been dreamed of before. of nine years ago helps keep America in touch with our 
Recently an American General said: “News is as important fighting men and assists in j 

to the combat soldier as bread and bullets.” Think of the speeding up the war effort. 

inspiration given our fighting men when they see scenes And, because Consolidated 

such as pictured above in our great magazines . . . actual Coated is produced with 

photographs of battles in which they may have taken part!!! unusual speed and economy, 
Think also of the impetus given the war effort on the home it is daily conserving critical 

front through photographs which vividly show how skill- man-power and machine-hours. 





DUCTI 
\MKELAND 











You already have the printing “know-how” 


q 
i 

P-3 

( 


WHat you already know about printing 
is a priceless ingredient in operating a 
profitable offset lithography department. 
You're a skilful typographer...a master of 


halftone and four-color... more familiar 


than any one else with the use of coated as 





well as uncoated papers. These are basic 
in fine offset work, too. You can easily apply 
your letterpress craftsmanship to the simple 
technique of offset lithography. It will 
enable you to set for it the same high ( 
standards you have already achieved in 


letterpress ...and you'll also pyramid your 





business and your profits. 


To take your proper place in the postwar 
world, offset lithography and letterpress... 
twin printing processes ...must be available 


to your customers. Business and industry S au 
et - Aside 


will expect you to have them. Both have 


their places. Each supplements the other. —D) 0 Z / dyVs 





When Victory comes, the right equipment N re VV) 
for an offset department will be ready for ° e 
4 is a) ar tee es Ors nrT 
you at ATF...complete from darkroom to eee Oe Mevilsan: Friars) 
Delivery plan, for the presses 
pressroom. Full information can be given you will need when the war 
ends. Full details from your 
r ATF Sal yess 
 eatalaaial by — Salesman, even to ATF Salesman or upon request. 





approximate costs. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS... Offset Division 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY - Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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heavy wallops 








able to satisfy 























¢ knock out tanks 
fered invulnerable. In many ways, 
us thus to ‘‘do a lot with a little.” 
er does the same. It uses less 
y other ledgers yet—thanks 
is as tough and rugged as they 
od time to recommend 

@ strong, endur- 


without an ounce 


e c : iy | ju if ; : Ba 
of excess weight! WYTEK SALES CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Ledger 


























WHEN THE DAY comes! 


*& When the clouds of war are swept away there'll 
be shouting and rejoicing; reunions and victory 
celebrations. But beneath all this lies a solid 
determination, within each of us, to take up 
where we left off. 


Goss promises this much ... When THE DAY 
comes printers will have better presses than 
ever before. We are learning many things in 
in our “all-out” war production. They will be 
put to good use in peacetime production. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 S. PAULINA ST. ° CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON, ENGLAND 











SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN EARNED 


On December 30, 1943. Goss received its fifth cita- 
tion in the form of a fourth star on the Navy Burgee 

.. this in recognition of continuous war material 
production since 1939. The cooperation of Printers 
and Publishers has made this record possible. 
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ww took them joyously into our hearts just as soon as we learned to read—those delightful character 

creations, Huck Finn, Uncle Tom, Rip Van Winkle, and others. To us they actually lived and added 

romance to our lives. They shaped our ideals to wholesome patterns. The introduction of these fancied 

heroes into our American way of living, and the intermingling of their exploits with our emotional growth, 

can be traced conclusively to one thing—the initiative of the PRINTER. All thinking, all writing, needs a 

vehicle of transmission. Newspapers, magazines, and edition books carried American literary idols into mil- 

lions of homes and hearts. National life was influenced by it. Progress was accelerated. The cultivation of in- 
: telligence by the press, a golden rule of liberty, can be thanked for America’s greatness. Opportunities will 


never cease, and printers, perpetually resourceful, will enact their greatest role in tomorrow’s new demands. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y2" 
x 11") of detailed description and information on every government 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 


i a ae) DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 
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Heavy 





That artilleryman is stuffing paper 
leaflets into a shell. Presently there will be a 
weak explosion behind the enemy lines. Result 
— ashower of printed propaganda — probably 
“surrender tickets,” entitling holders to good 
food and safety in the allied lines. 


Tons of paper leaflets, news items, photographs 
— millions of tiny booklets and miniature news- 
papers — are dropped day and night on enemy 
and occupied territory. 


Paper does the entire job. Radios are jammed, 
news channels blocked. Paper alone gets the 
morale-weakening truth to enemy fighters, gets 
the morale-building news to occupied lands. 


But this is only a fraction of what paper is doing 
to win the war. 





firing feported on the P 






AP ER front! 
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“See if it can be made of pulp or paper,” is the 
order that goes out in a manufacturing pinch. 


Very often, it can. Paper is even used at some 
bases for water mains. Waterproof paper hol- 
sters for rifles, paper camouflage, paper clothing 
for flyers — paper is doing hundreds of jobs it 
never expected to do. and doing them well. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we 
do, we see new uses for paper and pulp develop- 
ing every day. We feel certain that in the future 
paper will not only hold most of its gains, but 
will create new work for itself in fresh fields of 
peacetime industry. 


Lets All Back the Attack with War Bonds 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e e 


e 
Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 45 of a Series 














PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 


does your letterhead kok 


This series appears in: 


SELL PO WER? FORTUNE 


TIME 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation sells power. . . BUSINESS WEEK 
power that is changing the world! Space vanishes as giant bombers and UNITED STATES NEWS 
transports wing their wartime way ... powered by the Wright Cyclone 18 NEWSWEEK 
. . the engine that generates more horsepower than a modern steam FORBES 
locomotive. ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 


To represent it, the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


selects Strathmore paper for its letterhead. Strathmore expresses at a 
glance the power, standing and integrity of your business. Now that 
lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, quality becomes more 


important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STATOR E ec 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION e 


FEBRUARY, 1944 





536 LITHOGRAPHERS PLANNED 
NEW IPI OFFSET COLOR GUIDE 


Press Problems Minimized By 
New Improved Offset Inks 


The recently announced IPI Offset 
Color Guide, introducing a new, im- 
proved line of IPI lithographic inks, 
was planned in accordance with sug- 
gestions made by 536 lithographers. 

The first step in the preparation of 
the guide was the mailing of a ques- 
tionnaire to hundreds of lithographers 
in all parts of the country. The 536 
lithographers who replied said that 
they had two major uses for an offset 
color guide: to specify colors to the 
pressroom and to enable customers 
to select colors accurately. They voted 
for a letter-file-size guide showing 
each color on enamel, offset and bond 
stock. They asked for special sections 
devoted to offset four-color process 
inks and to the characteristics of the 
colors. They asked for a guide which, 
above all else, would be a practical, 
useful tool to help them in their busi- 
ness. The IPI Offset Color Guide, now 
ready for distribution, meets these re- 
quirements exactly! 


Inks Based on Research 
Into Lithographic Process 


The inks shown in this guide are manu- 
factured expressly for the lithographic 
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Write today for your free copy of the 
new IPI Offset Color Guide! 








Harris offset press on which IPI inks are given commercial testing. 





process. In formulation, manufacture 
and control, they represent a new con- 
ception in offset inks. They are more 
than an improvement over previous 
offset inks—they are entirely new, 
based upon a painstaking investiga- 
tion made by the Research Laboratories 
of Interchemical Corporation into the 
fundamental character of the litho- 
graphic process. 

Each color is a finished, aged ink 
ready to run on the press; it is only 
necessary to add drier and, in some 
instances, soften the ink slightly to 
suit a special stock. 


Pre-Testing Insures Quality 


The new IPI offset inks are the first 
offset inks to be marketed which are 
pre-tested by controlled methods for 
their lithographic qualities. The result 
of this pre-testing is that problems 
such as greasing, emulsification, strip- 
ping, scumming, following the foun- 
tain, bleeding and drying have been 
reduced to a minimum. Be sure to try 
these mew inks—we think you will 
agree that they represent a great step 





forward in the technique of offset ink 
manufacture! 

The IPI Offset Color Guide was 
printed under normal pressroom con- 
ditions. No special plates were em- 
ployed, and the amount of ink carried 
is comparable to that employed on the 
average job under similar pressroom 
conditions. Every IPI branch carries 
every ink shown in the Color Guide. 
Special colors not shown in the Guide 
can be matched at IPI service stations 
conveniently located throughout the 
country. 


Send for the Guide Today! 


The new IPI Offset Color Guide, which 
every lithographic concern should 
have, is yours for the asking. A 
large number of requests for it have 
already been received and are being 
filled as promptly as possible. Make 
sure to get your FREE copy at the 
earliest possible date by sending in your 
request today. Write to International 
Printing Ink, Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N, Y. 

























ACCESSIBILITY 








What is this “accessibility” pressmen brag about when discussing the ATF Kelly press? It 


consists of features that reduce fatigue, save time in get-away, and provide full visibility of the 





printed sheet. There’s plenty of elbow room to get at the form in its natural position on the 

bed...the cylinder is easy to get at...feeder, fountain, and other controls are simple and con- 

venient to adjust while running. The delivery is constructed to provide a full view of the sheet. 
GET IN LINE NOW with ATF’s Civilian 


Priority Delivery plan, for the presses you 
will need when the war ends. Full details 










from your ATF Salesman or upon request. BUILT AND BACKED BY 


\ | american 
<= = t Do TYPE FOU 
ACF Kelly « « « THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW ween 






- 200 ELMORA AVENUE 
CIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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She BINDERY TRIO — 


NOW is the time to learn of the Extra Earning Power and Production 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” of this Modern Equip- 


FOLDING MACHINE 






ment for handling your 
FOLDING, INSERTING, 
STITCHING, TRIMMING, 


singly or in gangs of 









two or more up. 












SHEET SIZES 
Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel. . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 
Eleven Fold Plates 


CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE HEAD 
GATHERING AND STITCHING MACHINE 






BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


ote — . ‘ ? ae 
Ge ee. : 
4 - B ey vidas ae 
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Planning your folding and bind- 
ing work on this Modern Binding 
Unit gives you every advantage. 





Highest Production 
Lowest Operating Costs 
Least Handling 

Widest Folding Range 
Best Quality 

Quickest Deliveries ka aaa 5 


Ask for literature on any one or all three of these machines. 
Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


New York + Chicago + Cleveland 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY Philadelphia - Boston - Atlanta 


Pearl River, New York San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Bucke 








A MORTGAGE I’m Proud of 


“My place was paid for long ago but I have just put a small mort- 


gage on it, and I’m proud of it. Did you ever think of it that way? 
This war bond I just bought may be a mortgage on my home, but it 


is also a mortgage on every house and every farm and every factory 
and every office building and every mine and every railroad and 


every horse and cow and hog in the richest country anywhere. That’s 
why I say U. S. War Bonds are the best security and why I say it is 
no sacrifice to buy them.” Becketts and all her people buy bonds. 


We, too, are proud of our share of the greatest of all mortgages. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPAN Y 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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Metal lo tt-yea 


.. . but all joking aside, it’s a tough job to fizd envelopes to- 
day! Paper cuts are reflected in lighter weights and smaller 
sizes, with thumbs down on any type or feature that can be 
eliminated safely. 

So... it pays to keep informed. Look ahead—a word to 
your customers at the beginning of a job may save many dol- 
lars and prevent much ill feeling at the end. 

Look to U.S.E. for brief, authoritative interpretation of Gov- 
ernment rules and regulations concerning envelopes. Look to 
U.S.E. for sound suggestions for better ase of envelopes, and 
better envelope printing business for printers. Look to U.S.E. 








j 


War Time 
Standardization 
i of 

Commercial 
Envelopes 








for continued quality—always as good as the law allows— Envelope Limitations is a 
with a guarantee that still means exactly what it says. good example of how U.S.E. 
gives you the low-down on 

a Government rulings concern- 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY ingeonslones Seles 
General Offices, SPRINGFIELD 2; MASSACHUSETTS Paper Merchant to make sure 

13 Manufacturing Divisions . . . . . 5 Sales-Service Offices you receive all the USE. 

bulletins. 


ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 





USE envelopes 


Makers of ENVELOPES e WRITING PAPERS ; 
CONTAINERS © WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e PAPER DRINKING CUPS e TOILET TISSUE ¢ PAPER TOWELS 
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ware & care 
OTF 


wear € tearr 





A good old-fashioned word, that— ware, the 

quality of caution and discretion, and care, its 

eldest son. Their deplorable relatives, wear and 
tear, are altogether too well known. 














_ @ LINOTYPE 








Carelessness or indifference on the part of na- 
tions and individuals is never excusable. Be 
ware and take care of your Government and 
then see the axis wear and tear! Buy Bonds! 


L 
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ADDITION OF OFFSET EQUIPMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
SURVEY OF POST-WAR BUYING 


Printers plan te buy $134,761,996 innew equipment 


UCH WIDER use of offset, bet- 
ter lighting, wider accept- 
ance of the principles of 

pre-makeready, and the continued 
growth of the use of air condition- 
ing and humidity controls—those 
are the trends in the graphic arts 
indicated for the post-war period. 
Those trends were indicated by 
the items checked on cards returned 
by printers in a survey made by THE 
INLAND PRINTER late last year. In this 
survey, 528 printers answered the 
questions: 1.In my opinion my com- 
pany’s immediate post-war require- 
ments will be for: (followed by a 
check-list of fifty individual items) ; 
2. Our normal annual printing sales 
volume; 3. The types of printing and 
other services we produce in our 
plant; 4. Estimated amount to be 
spent for equipment and construc- 
tion in the first year after the war. 


POPULARITY OF OFFSET 

The indication that a wider use of 
offset will be made is borne out by 
the fact that 132 of the firms an- 
swering the survey will buy offset 
presses as soon as possible after the 
war. Projected for the industry for 
10,544 printers with volume of more 
than $5,000 each year, as reported in 
the 1939 census, these figures mean 
that 2,360 firms will buy one or more 
offset presses shortly after the war. 

Of course, not all of these firms 
will be new in the offset field. For 


instance, two firms having an an- 
nual volume of more than $1,000,000 
reported that they will purchase new 
offset presses—additions to present 
equipment. Only two of the six firms 
with annual volume between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000 which reported 
plans to buy offset presses are going 
into the field for the first time. 

Of seventy-nine reporting firms 
with volume between $100,000 and 
$500,000, twenty-nine reported that 
they will buy offset presses—thir- 
teen of them installing that process 
for the first time. 


SMALL PLANTS TO INSTAL OFFSET 

Ninety-three firms having annual 
volume of less than $100,000 (and the 
firms not reporting their volume) 
will buy new offset presses. Of these, 
sixty-six will be buying their first 
offset equipment. 

In addition to the offset presses, 
forty-eight of the 483 firms plan to 
instal offset platemaking equipment 
—a figure that means 1,123 plants 
when projected for the industry. 

A feature of the survey which was 
very pleasing to this printer, one who 
ruined his eyes in old, dimly lighted 
print shops, was the large number 
of firms which reported that they 
will instal fluorescent or other mod- 
ern lighting equipment as soon as it 
is available. 

Two hundred and eighteen plants 
will instal fluorescent lighting, and 
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six plants will instal other types of 
lighting. Projected for the industry, 
4,857 plants will have improved light- 
ing in the post-war period. This is 
one improvement that will be made 
in small plants as well as in large 
ones, the percentages being prac- 
tically the same through the various 
volume brackets. 


PRECISION IN MAKEUP 
Pre-makeready is coming in for 
its share of the post-war planning, it 
would appear from the number of 
firms which will buy makeup and 
register tables, lineup tables, better 
proof presses, and new patent bases. 
Thirty-one firms reported that they 
will buy makeup and register tables, 
a total of 268 when projected for the 
industry. Patent base will be added 
to the equipment of thirty-six of the 
plants, their owners report (which 
means that 701 plants throughout 
the industry will buy patent base). 
The lack of a sufficient number of 
modern precision proof presses has 
long been a sore spot in the compos- 
ing room. One hundred and nine of 
the plants reported that they will 
attempt to alleviate this trouble by 
installing new, more modern proof 
presses. The industry at large, on the 
basis of these reports, would then 
account for purchases of one or more 
proof presses by 2,558 plants. 
Twenty-two firms reported plans 
to buy lineup tables, which would 
mean that 375 plants in the indus- 
try will buy this type of equipment 
after the war. 
The use of air conditioning would 
have spread naturally if the war 
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had not interfered with its progress. 
This survey merely confirmed the 
trend, because sixty-nine printers 
reported that they will include air 
conditioners of some type in their 
post-war purchases. Projected for 
the industry, 1,333 plants would be 
in the market for air conditioning. 
Several printers commented that 
they plan to insulate their plants 


completely and provide for specific 
humidity control throughout. 

The fifty items in the check list 
included in the survey covered com- 
posing room, platemaking depart- 
ment, pressroom, bindery, and mis- 
cellaneous departments. 


NEW FOUNDRY TYPE IS AVAILABLE 

In the survey of post-war needs 
for the composing room, 225 firms 
said that they plan to buy fonts 
of foundry type in varying amounts. 
One southern printer plans to buy 
125 fonts of new foundry type. If 
these figures are projected for the 
industry, it will be found that 5,645 
printers plan to buy foundry type 
after the war. 

It would be interesting to know 
just how much of this demand is 


the past fifty years, readily avail- 
able as operating supplies. 


The far-sighted view would be to 


invest in whatever new machinery 
and supplies are available at the 
present time, thereby reducing the 
cash reserves necessary for post-war 
purchases. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES NEEDED 

One hundred and seventeen re- 
porting printers will buy type cabi- 
nets, and 114 will instal composing 
machines—at least one machine of 
every American make. When pro- 
jected for the industry, these figures 
come out 2,333 and 2,331 individual 
plants, respectively. 

Saws will be purchased by 2,291 
printers in the industry if the 104 
printers reporting such plans con- 
stitute an accurate sample. Miter- 
ing machines are planned by forty- 
seven of the printers who answered 
the survey, meaning that over 1,000 
printers will make such purchases. 

Furnaces for melting metal will 
be on the list of 619 plants for post- 
war purchase—so it is indicated by 
the thirty-eight printing firms who 
answered the survey. 


least three newspapers will instal 
photoengraving plants. Thirty-five 
answers indicated that those printers 
will make plastic plates in their own 


plants after the war and twenty- 


four will make rubber plates. The 
figures for the industry look even 


more impressive, showing that 521 
more printers will make their own 


plastic plates, and 424 will make 


their own rubber plates. 


WANT EVERY TYPE OF PRESS 


Post-war pressrooms will benefit 
by additions of all types of presses 


from Gordons up to 42 by 56 and 
larger sizes, as well as rotary and 


gravure presses. One hundred and 
ninety-three printers reported that 
they will buy “flatbed” presses of 


all the various sizes and types. This 
would mean 4,227 plants throughout 
the industry. 

Sixteen printers reported in the 
survey that they will buy new platen 
presses, or 559 through the industry. 
Most of these of course will be auto- 
matic, but a few were specified as 
“open.” 

Job presses up to the size of 17 by 
22 appeared on sixty-seven of the 
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being built up because of the belief 
of printers that new foundry type 
is unavailable because of Govern- 
ment restrictions. This of course is 
not true, the only restrictions being 
that type faces not offered for sale 
prior to January 1, 1943 are not for 
sale now. That leaves a complete line 
of standard types, designed during 
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Chases and form trucks, too, will 
have their post-war inning. Fifty- 
one printers reported that they will 
invest in chases, while fourteen say 
they will need form trucks. These 
figures mean 1,094 and 242 for the 
industry at large. 

In addition to the offset platemak- 
ing equipment mentioned above, at 


4 
$ 
4 
Comparative Table Showing Number of Printers Now Doing Offset and 
r¢ 
Number Who Will Instal Offset Equipment 
\ 
‘ Per cent Projected Number Per cent Projected Per cent of Projected Number 
@ Number of Printers in Census of Printers of Printers of Printers Number of Printers Replying of Printers 
‘ Printers In Classified By Size Replying in Industry Who Will Buy | Printers WhoWill Who Will Buy Who Will Buy 
1939 Census According to Sales Who Do Doing Offset Buy Offset Offset Platemaking| Offset Platemak- 
‘ Offset Offset-Litho Presses Presses Equipment ing Equipment 
r¢ 
I 
t 5,749 ( $5,000 to $ 19,999) 4.7% 270 12.5% 719 5.5% 314 ‘ 
; 2,453 ( $20,000 to $ 49,999) 12.5% 307 25.9% 634 5.3% 131 ’ 
; 1,875 ( $50,000 to $249,999) 23.792 444 36.8% 691 14.9% 279 t 
396 ($250,000 to $999,999) 41.4% 164 79.3% 314 20.7% 82 
71 ($1,000,000 and up ) | 100.0% Za 100.0% Ds 50.0% 2 7 
10,544 \ 
t t 
Total Number of Printers Now Doing Offset............. sie. bieverssoveacoveuntginenae 
Number Planning to Buy Offset Presses...............ceeeeeeee ....2,360 
Number Planning to Buy Offset Platemaking Equipment..... Sr avetevociete 1,123 
“ * Sample too small to project 


cards which would mean that 2,010 
plants will purchase these types and 
sizes of small presses. Cylinder presses 
of sizes larger than 17 by 22 will be 
bought by 1,635 plants, according to 
the percentages indicated by the 
seventy mentions they received from 
the owners of printing plants who 
answered the survey. 
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Twenty-six printing firms answer- 
ing the survey want to buy rotary 
presses, and six of them want to in- 
stal gravure presses, although some 
of these are specified as “small.” 
One man plans to buy equipment 
suitable for spot carbonizing, an- 
other who is now in the navy will go 
in for production of special forms, 
and four plants will instal bronzers. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

Among tke miscellaneous items of 
pressroom equipment that will be 
bought are offset-spray outfits (1,325 
plants), heaters for eliminating off- 
set (272 plants), static neutralizers 
by seventy-eight firms, motors (719 
plants), variable speed transmis- 
sions (332 plants), and lubricators 
by 171 firms. 

Large numbers of machines for 
bindery use appeared on the survey 
cards. One hundred and forty print- 
ers mentioned paper cutters. When 
projected, this would give a figure 
of 2,982 for the industry. Stitching 
machines—in 1,901 plants—and new 
folding machines in 2,200 plants, 
will speed up post-war bindery work. 

Paper drills were mentioned by 
102 in the survey, and perforators 
by ninety-three. These figures would 
become 2,161 and 1,915 plants when 
projected. Forty-four mentions of 
punching machines mean that 1,059 
plants will buy them in the post- 
war market. 

Gathering machines are wanted 
by thirty-six of the printers answer- 
ing the survey to make their cata- 
log and publication work more effi- 
cient. This being true, probably 710 
plants will instal these machines 
after the war. 


TYPEWRITERS, TIME CLOCKS, TRUCKS 
A lot of stenographers are going 
to be able to throw away those old 
typewriters they have been using, if 
the plans of 118 reporting printers 
are followed. When the industry as 
a whole is considered, 2,382 plants 
will purchase typewriters. At least 
one plant—a private one dealing in 
educational publication work—has 
plans to instal electric typewriters. 
New labor laws and regulations 
for women caused thirty-nine of the 
printers to want time clocks and re- 
corders. Following these figures on 
out, 739 units of the industry would 
need this type of equipment. 
Twenty-four lift trucks, twenty- 
three paper balers, and five paper 
knife grinders are in the plans of 
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TABULATION OF REPLIES TO SURVEY 
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DEPARTMENT 


Actual 
Mentions 


Projected for 
Printing Industry* 





COMPOSING ROOM 


Composing Cabinets, et cetera 
Composing Machines 

Form Trucks 

Foundry Type 

Line-Up Tables 

Makeup and Register Tables 
Metal- Melting Furnaces 
Miterers : 


PLATEMAKING 


Offset Platemaking: Equipment for 
Piastic Platemaking: Equipment for 
Rubber Platemaking: Equipment for 


PRESS ROOM 
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Lubricators 

No-Offset Spray Guns 

No-Offset Heaters 

Presses: Flatbed 

Presses: Gravure 

Presses: Offset-Lithography 
Presses: Platen 

Presses: Rotary 

Presses: Up to 17” by 22” 

Presses: 17” by 22” up to 22” by 32’ 
Presses: 22” by 32” up to 42” by 56” 
Presses: 42” by 56” and Larger 
Static Neutralizers 


BINDERY 


Bronzing Machines 
Folding Machines 
Gatherers 

Paper Cutters 

Paper Drills 

Paper Knife Grinders 
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Paper Punches 
Perforators 
Stitchers 


GENERAL 


Air Conditioners 

Flooring 

Lift Trucks 

Lighting (Non- Fluorescent) 
Lighting: Fluorescent 
Motor Trucks 

Motors 








i * 10,544 Commercial, Bcok, and Greeting Card Printers 
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those answering the survey. For the 
industry, those figures would grow 
to 368, 565, and 142 plants. 

Twenty-nine of the printers will 
be in the market for new motor 
trucks, leading us to believe that 
403 plants will add to their delivery 
equipment after the war. A printer 
in Washington will be different— 
he plans to buy a jeep. 


NEW PLANT FACILITIES 

Plant rehabilitation and construc- 
tion will be undertaken by many 
plants. Painting, which has been 
neglected in many plants, will re- 
ceive the attention of 1,466 owners, 
based on the fact that sixty-two 
mentions of this item were made in 
the survey. Flooring and roofing, 
too, will be repaired by forty-eight 
of the plants involved in our survey. 
One printer even announced that he 
plans to sound-proof his plant. 

More than eighty firms reported 
that they will build new plants or 
additions to their plants in the first 
year after the war. Many others 
indicated that they will require ad- 
ditional space, but that the uncer- 
tainty of the whole picture has kept 
them from making definite plans at 
this time. The plants who do plan 
this construction will spend an esti- 
mated $789,800 for that work. 

Among the printing plants who re- 
ported plans for new construction 
was one New York printer who re- 
ported that he will rebuild his plant 
in a better location. That represents 
real thought and fearless planning 
for realities of the post-war period. 


A BIG POST-WAR PROGRAM 

Complete figures on the amount 
to be spent by plants in the print- 
ing industry immediately after the 
war (or whenever printers are able 
to buy those things they want) can 
be projected on the results of this 
survey as follows: For equipment, 
$62,712,718; for construction, $72,- 
589,278; total, $134,761,996. This is 
between three and four times the 
amount spent for such things in 
1939, the last normal year for which 
census figures are available. 

When we look at these figures and 
consider the items for which all of 
these dollars are to be spent, it is 
easy to believe the statements made 
by leading men in the graphic arts 
supply field that the industry has 
grown up and will go ahead to take 
its place with the other leading in- 
dustries of America. 
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Joint Committee Given Hearing 
In Congress Paper Inquiry 


ber One problem of the printer, 

but a most unusual advance has 
been scored in Washington circles 
because of the inquiry into the pa- 
per shortage by the Boren-Halleck 
House committee. 

Members of the Joint Committee 
on Government Relations of the 
Commercial Printing Industry said 
that “so far as is known, never be- 
fore in 155 years of congressional 
procedure have commercial print- 
ers’ needs been the subject of the 
solicitude and inquiry of the United 
States Congress.” 

Remarks made during the con- 
gressional hearing by congressmen 
reflected a very favorable attitude 
toward the methods of conservation 
which members of the Joint Com- 
mittee have undertaken. 


Poe CONTINUES to be the Num- 


CONGRESSMAN APPROVES PLANS 
Another favorable view of the 


. Joint Committee’s codperative plans 


to help solve the paper problems 
was expressed by Congressman Lyle 
H. Boren, Oklahoma, the chairman 
of the committee, who said that the 
Bureau of Standards should put in- 
to working order the simplification 
plan of calculation of paper weights 
and count which the Joint Commit- 
tee has recommended. This plan 
provides for the uniform measuring 
method of using 1,000 sheets, 25 by 
40 inches in size as the basis for all 
kinds of papers—bond, book, index 
bristol, and cover papers. 

Other favorable comments were 
made by the congressmen concern- 
ing the Joint Committee’s opposi- 
tion to the “end-use” proposal. 

“We do not believe that any 
Government bureau should have the 
right to say which firm may print 
and which may not,” commented 
Chairman Boren. “It is sufficient to 
say: ‘This is your allotment of pa- 
per, use it economically.’ Nothing 
should be done by the Government 
to restrict the end-use of paper. 

“The Committee is in full accord 
with this view for it feels that a 
fundamental American right—free- 
dom of the press—is implied in the 
right to print. Any attempt to dis- 
criminate between users of printing 





would do harm to many branches 
of the printing industry, as well as 
many thousands of firms who are 
dependent upon printing in the op- 
eration of their businesses.” 

Chairman Boren and his commit- 
tee have spent several months in- 
vestigating all the phases of the 
production and use of paper. They 
had notified the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry to be pre- 
pared to furnish witnesses having 
facts for the consideration of the 
problems involved. Leaders in the 
activities of the Joint Committee 
had been gathering data for just 
such an emergency, and went to 
Washington at the appointed time 
with witnesses, specimens of paper, 
charts, and other means of present- 
ing their views of the shortage. 

James F. Newcomb, of New York 
City, co-chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee was one of the committee’s 
spokesmen. His co-chairman, Ed- 
win Lennox, of Chicago, sent as his 
technical representative Arthur W. 
Brooks, who in his capacity as the 
chairman of the Joint Committee’s 
technical group presented the data 
in support of the new method of 
measuring paper, which he called 
the “new yardstick.” 


SAYS PRINTERS CAN CONSERVE 

Mr. Newcomb occupied the wit- 
ness stand practically all one fore- 
noon in presentation of the print- 
ing industry’s case against “end-use 
control” and in favor of an equal 
distribution of paper tonnage to all 
users of paper including commercial 
printers. He emphasized the impor- 
tant role played by the printing in- 
dustry in advancing the war effort 
and expressed the view of commer- 
cial printers that the industry was 
demonstrating its ability in the con- 
servation of paper supplies. 

To support his contentions that 
the printing industry was capable of 
handling conservation procedures, 
Mr. Newcomb presented copies of 
Joint Committee bulletins issued to 
printers, many articles which had 
appeared in trade papers, copies of 
the Paper Conservation Check Sheet 
which is now in wide use among 
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printers and buyers of printing, and 
letters from the trade associations 
pledging support of groups repre- 
senting large buyers and producers 
of printing. 

Mr. Newcomb also presented evi- 
dence concerning restrictions placed 
upon the production of printing in 
Canada by its government. He said 
the Canadian users of printing must 
obtain permits from the rationing 
board to produce the kind of print- 
ing jobs which they wish produced, 
and that such a procedure is not 
wanted in the United States. 


W.P.B. DIRECTIVE CREATES FEAR 

Printers have expressed fear that 
such a move was contemplated by 
the governmental officials because 
of the War Production Board direc- 
tive known as “Group Classification 
Guide W.P.B. 2973” which now re- 
quires paper jobbers to furnish to 
paper mills information as to the 
end-use of paper which they order. 

One witness who represented the 
users of printing papers was Philip 
Salisbury, editor of Sales Manage- 
ment. He urged that if any paper is 
allocated to various uses arrange- 
ments should be made for a fair and 
equal distribution among all users. 
He also supported the opposition of 
commercial printers to the “end- 
use” proposal on the part of gov- 
ernmental officials. 

“As I see it,” said Mr. Salisbury, 
“industry in effect says, ‘tell us how 
much paper we are going to get un- 
der a fair allotment plan, and we 
will decide how to use it most ef- 
ficiently.’ In my opinion this is true 
whether the allotment is made di- 
rect to the user of printing or made 
available through the printer.” 

One of the interesting witnesses 
was Dr. Arthur W. Ely, director of 
the Division of Simplified Practices 
of the Bureau of Standards. He was 
asked if there were reasons why the 
simplified plan of paper measuring 
presented by Mr. Brooks could not 
be put into practice at once. 


ASKS AUTHORITY TO SET STANDARD 

Dr. Ely indicated that no obsta- 
cles were in the way of adopting the 
basis of a sheet of paper with 1,000 
square inches of surface and 1,000 
sheets as a unit of measurement. 
He wanted to know however, what 
would be his authority for proceed- 
ing to put such a standard into 
practice, whereupon Congressman 
Boren said that he should consider 


it of sufficient authority that a con- 
gressional committee made a re- 
quest of the Bureau of Standards to 
put the plan to work. 

Following the hearing, Chairman 
Boren issued a news release which 
expressed his personal views of the 
testimony. He said that one result 
of the developments during the 
hearing was that communications 
would be conveyed by the commit- 
tee to appropriate federal agencies 
directly concerned with manpower 


waste, and that the proposed meas- 
uring unit would promote economy. 

“We heard from a representative 
of the Bureau of Standards who not 
only places his stamp of scientific 
approval on this proposal but also 
points out the proper procedure for 
carrying it out,” continued Chair- 
man Boren. “I can think of no rea- 
son why all factors in this indus- 
try should not welcome an oppor- 
tunity to work with the Bureau of 
Standards on this valuable reform. 


























James F. Newcomb points out advantages of paper check sheet to Representatives Boren and Brown 


and paper shortages. He said he was 
opposed toany Government program 
that would discriminate in any way 
against users of printing as a means 
of meeting the paper shortage. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE PLEASED 

“The witnesses who appeared on 
behalf of the commercial printing 
industry on January 28 emphasized 
their desire and determination to 
engage in a program of maximum 
conservation of paper,” said Con- 
gressman Boren. “The Committee 
was impressed with the practical 
steps which the commercial print- 
ers have taken to conserve paper, 
particularly with the plan they have 
worked out to enlist every printer 
and buyer of printing in a paper 
saving movement. Their program 
utilizes a simple check-sheet which 
suggests methods for the reduction 
of weights and sizes of pap2r used 
for printing jobs.” 

Referring to the proposal that the 
sheet of 1,000 square inches and the 
1,000 sheet count should become the 
standard basis of measurement for 
all kinds and grades of paper, Con- 
gressman Boren said he was con- 
vinced from the testimony that the 
present methods are conducive to 





“I whole-heartedly commend the 
ingenuity of the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry in its de- 
velopment of this proposal and its 
good sense and good citizenship in 
seeking to put it into effect through 
the Bureau of Standards. I am very 
hopeful that as a result of the com- 
mittee’s hearing we can see a dem- 
onstration of how quickly and how 
efficiently the Bureau of Standards 
can put this plan into effect.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE MEETS NEED 

The Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry came into being 
during October and November of 
last year, as a result of the paper 
emergency and the desire on the 
part of Governmental agencies that 
an active group of representative 
printers should codperate with them 
more closely. The challenge was ac- 
cepted by the New York Employing 
Printers Association and Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois who 
underwrote the national campaign 
and obtained the active participa- 
tion of printers and lithographers in 
numerous other leading printing 
centers throughout the country. 
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Pioneering in Process Color Printing 


“My First Seventy-five Years’’ by Theodore Regensteiner 


is a needed record with human interest e B Y Dd ° M. M acMaster 


@ THEODORE REGENSTEINER, he who 
landed in Hoboken in 1884 as a fif- 
teen-year-old immigrant, alone and 
certainly with no silver spoon in his 
mouth, needs no introduction to the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. He 
was making news in the printing 
field and contributors to this jour- 
nal were writing about it back in 
the days of the Rough Riders, the 
full dinner-pail, pink pills for pale 
people, fire-engines drawn by gal- 
loping horses, Eugene Field, Hora- 
tio Alger, Richard Harding Davis, 
Mark Twain, Mister Dooley, Lillian 
Russell, the Floradora Sextette, Pop 
Anson, Chimmie Fadden, and Frank 
and Dick Merriwell. 

Now, in the autumn of a well- 
spent life, Theodore Regensteiner 
has temporarily stopped making 
news long enough to write some of 
it. His volume, “My First Seventy- 
five Years” is a fine and most signif- 
icant contribution to the literature 
of contemporary graphic arts. 

Printing is comprised of many 
paradoxes. One, of very practical 
concern, is that it owes its existence 
to advertising other people’s wares, 
but aside from a few outstanding 
exceptions it is sadly remiss in ad- 
vertising its own. Another, of a more 
academic nature, is that while it is 
the universal medium for recording 
history it has failed to keep a very 
accurate record of itself. 

The obvious contribution of the 
Regensteiner volume lies in the fact 
that “until Theodore Regensteiner 
wrote the story of the beginnings of 
three- and four-color process as it 
developed under his direction in 
Chicago in 1894, no student of the 
graphic arts knew how it came into 
being,” but its real significance lies 
deeper. 

Owing to the nature of the print- 
ing industry its “public relations,” 
or advertising, is confined largely to 
its own inner circle; it seldom per- 
meates beyond its own walls. Equip- 
ment manufacturers and suppliers 
of paper, ink, engravings, et cetera, 
sell to printers and as a result, quite 
properly direct their advertising at 
their immediate and potential cus- 
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tomers. The great volume of print- 
ing which makes this industry one 
of the top half-dozen in the country 
is sold to a relatively few profes- 
sional buyers. Few in the printing 
industry feel that it is their business 
to advertise or interpret the print- 
ing industry to the great ultimate 
consumers of the printed word and 
picture—the public. And that’s quite 
logical—in a short-sighted way. 





try which serves as the medium for 
telling this institutional story for 
others has never told its own story. 
Mr. Regensteiner’s book will never 
become a best seller and even if it 
does, one swallow doesn’t make the 
summer, but to a greater extent per- 
haps than any other book associated 
with the modern printing industry 
this warm human interest document 
will be read by people outside of the 
inner sanctum. To the extent that it 
is read by those people it will con- 
tribute not only to the Regensteiner 
Corporation but to the industry as 
a whole as a medium of industry- 
wide, institutional interpretation. 
Simply, and with justifiable pride, 
Theodore Regensteiner has told the 


Public Printer A. E. Giegengack congratulating Regensteiner at celebration of seventy-fifth birthday 


Yet, recent years have shown an 
undeniable trend toward a recog- 
nition by many major industries of 
their obligation to tell their stories 
to the citizenry whether they sell 
directly to the public or not. And we 
can be quite certain that this stems 
not from the sweetness and light of 
philanthropic intention but because 
they have found it is good business. 

They have found that the wealth 
of the nation which the American 
system of free and private enterprise 
has given rise to is nurtured by and 
depends upon something more than 
98¢ in 72-point Cooper Black and an 
immediate sale. The printing indus- 


story of his life—which means the 
story of the technological develop- 
ment and commercial application of 
process color printing. He has told of 
his early struggles to place process 
printing on a practical and workable 
basis and to sell it to the first cus- 
tomers it ever had. And between the 
lines is the whole story of modern 
printing—of paper, ink, presses, and 
plates. 

“My First Seventy-five Years” 
marks the passing of an era in the 
printing industry. Mr. Regensteiner’s 
fifty years of association with the 
graphic arts are the fifty years dur- 
ing which modern printing grew to 
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maturity under the parentage of a 
handful of pioneers, some of whom 
are still living, some of whom have 
passed on. In the highly competitive 
rough and tumble of the past five 
decades these relatively few men 
accomplished more than had been 
done in the previous 400 years. They 
were technologists and entrepre- 
neurs rolled into one. And the day 
of such a combination in the print- 
ing industry is over. 

Printing has now passed through 
the hammer and chisel stages of cut 
and try and rule of thumb. Those 
practices were necessary at one time 
and brought printing to its present 
status of relative predictability. But 
along with the rest of modern in- 
dustry it is now leaving, or has left, 
that stage in its development. Un- 
fortunately, those pioneers probably 
won’t receive much credit for their 
work during their lifetime. 

Printing has been embraced by 
science and the division of labor. 
Management is now one thing, tech- 
nological development is another. 

Future progress in printing will 
come about through research con- 
ducted for the most part by the large 
commercial organizations in all the 
printing, equipment manufacturing, 
paper, and ink fields or by research 
institutions supported by them. 

But even aside from the technolog- 
ical trends, “My First Seventy-five 
Years” couldn’t be written seventy- 
five years from now because of the 
changes evident in business man- 
agement and finance. The day of 
building up an affluent and influen- 
tial business from a shoe-string be- 
ginning is gone and therefore the 
day of the individual owner is gone. 

This is not pessimism. To say that 
the future holds no promise for a 
repetition of the Regensteiner story 
is by no means to say that oppor- 
tunity is gone. Opportunity is more 
readily available for more people to 
go farther than ever before. The 
printing industry has come a long 
way during the past fifty years. But 
technological development is pe- 
culiar that way. The more you have 
discovered the easier it is to dis- 
cover some more. 

The next fifty years will add many 
names to the history of printing but 
they will be the names of specialists 
either in technique or administra- 
tion, not in both. 


Mr. Regensteiner’s book may be ob- 
tained from THE INLAND PRINTER. $3.00. 





Plastics—Menace to Electrotyping? 


In spite of advances in plastic platemaking, Cleveland electrotyper 


believes metal plates will hold their owne By J. Homer Winkler 


@ Durinc the past several years, ex- 
perimental curiosity and technical 
research have combined to result in 
applications of plastics for duplicate 
printing plates, electrotype molds, 
matrices for molded rubber plates, 
printers’ rollers, offset lithographic 
plates, tint materials, for press plate 
bases, mounting material, and even 
for type itself. The ultimate extent 
of all these applications will depend 
upon the degree of the technological 
perfection that they may acquire, the 
availability of the materials required 
(and of competitive materials) , the 
economic competition of the existent 
materials and processes, and pos- 
sible new developments of these ex- 
isting processes. 

A very satisfactory use of plastic 
coated plates for offset lithography 
has apparently been limited only to 
military purposes. It is questionable 
whether the use of this kind of plas- 
tic plate will increase when zinc and 
aluminum are once more available 
in ample quantities and probably at 
a lower price than was scheduled 
before the war caused restrictions. 
Certainly, for the better quality of 
offset lithographic work metal plates 
are at present in a superior position. 
The most likely use for plastic offset 
lithographic plates seems to be for 
the small one-color units such as 
the office and letter shop machines. 


PLASTIC THOROUGHLY TRIED 

The making of photoengravings 
by the usual methods of etching on 
plastic surfaces has been quite ex- 
tensively investigated and results of 
these studies have been compiled by 
J. S. Mertle in the report “Plastic 
Printing Plates” and published by 
the International Photo-Engraver’s 
Union. Mr. Mertle summarizes this 
situation as follows: “The success- 
ful use of plastics for etching pur- 
poses in photoengraving is not fea- 
sible at the present time.” 

Since the principal reason for the 
study of this subject has been one 
of substitution of plastics for crit- 
ical metals, it would seem that there 
is little likelihood of further interest 
in plastics when zinc and copper are 








plentiful once again. These metalsare 
less expensive than equivalent vol- 
umes of most plastics and, unless a 
decided savings in manufacturing 
costs or improvement in quality can 
be effected, there is little reason to 
anticipate the use of plastics in the 
photoengraving field. 


CAN BE USED IN GRAVURE 

Gravure plates are prepared by 
etching and through processes sim- 
ilar to photoengraving. Thus, any 
development in photoengraving ap- 
plications of plastics would probably 
be capable of conversion to gravure 
platemaking. Similarly the lack of 
such developments indicates little 
possibility of plastic applications for 
gravure platemaking. 

Plastic sheets of various kinds can 
be cut and tooled for use as tint ma- 
terials, or actually for characters or 
for designs such as is now done in 
making wood-cuts. The sheets are 
mounted on suitable bases for print- 
ing heights and this type of plate 
offers an inexpensive material that 
should find increased use in letter- 
press printing. 

The idea of the duplicate plastic 
printing plate is certainly not new. 
The “Duraplate” (a Bakelite compo- 
sition) was patented in June, 1914. 

At present the most satisfactory 
method of manufacturing duplicate 
printing plates in plastics is that 
developed by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. It consists of making a matrix 
in a thermosetting plastic (Bake- 
lite) and then molding a thermo- 
plastic material (Vinylite) in this 
matrix to plate thickness. 

The principal obstacles at pres- 
ent to a greater use are the lack of 
equipment for manufacturing such 
plates, the unsatisfactory printing 
life of the plates, inability to repair 
damaged or defective plates, neces- 
sity for an electrotype pattern (or 
a metal plotoengraving or very ac- 
curately prepared type form with 
metal mounted illustrations), and 
the tendency to distortion or frac- 
ture during the press runs. Some of 
these defects are due to war restric- 
tions that prevent compounding the 
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plate material so that it will have a 
longer life and be easier to mold. 
The necessity for having suitably 
prepared originals, or type forms, or 
electrotype patterns will definitely 
hamper the general introduction of 
plastic duplicate plates for job and 
commercial printing. Most probable 
field for this type of plate will be 
for printing books, where some con- 
trol over the preparation of the type 
forms is possible by the platemaker. 
If the plastic plate materials can be 
improved with regard to press life 
and ruggedness, the box and carton 
printing will also present a decided 
possible future application. Ad plates, 
dealer cuts, and mat patterns (pro- 
viding cold molding or rolling can 
be used) can be made in plastics. 


NOT ADAPTED TO CURVING 

The use of the plastic plates for 
magazine printing, especially from 
curved plates, is not too hopeful. It 
is doubtful if a plastic material can 
be prepared that will be sufficiently 
rigid to hold the printing curve, and 
yet not brittle and at the same time 
possess a long press life. The com- 
plications of compounding such a 
material that would also be suitable 
for molding are very great. 

It must also be remembered that 
electrotypes can be made quickly 
and at a relatively low cost and 
unless plastic plates can decidedly 
better this economic situation, there 
is little reason for using them. It 
will not be enough to equal electro- 
type prices, service, and quality— 
because the ability to repair and re- 
vise an electrotype will be a factor. 


EXPENSIVE PREPARATION 

Finally, the average direct mail 
and job letterpress printing field, 
where one or two sets of electro- 
types are now ordered as an aver- 
age, will not find plastic printing 
plates advantageous for their use. 
The proper preparation of material, 
or the alternative of purchasing an 
electrotype pattern, will make the 
cost of the plastic plates at least as 
much as electrotypes and will re- 
quire about the same time to make. 

Electrotype molds are now being 
made in a plastic sheet (Vinylite). 
The plastic sheet is heated to the 
desired plasticity, a mold is made in 
the usual manner, and the plastic is 
hardened (by cooling) while in con- 
tact with the form or pattern. The 
face of the plastic is made electri- 
cally conductive by applying a film 
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How to Lock a Form toPr 


Alden S. Baker, Fourth Prize winner in “Hints and Helps” Contest, Bj; ho 


VERY remedy for the prevention 
of workups that we have ever 
seen has been directed to the 
pressman, who ordinarily has nothing 
to do with the origin of those workups. 

Such remedies are only makeshifts 
and some are really quite useless and 
messy. So long as we have forms made 
chiefly of movable types and movable 
units we’ll have workups, but han- 
dled correctly these can be reduced to 
a negligible minimum. Don’t expect 
the pressman to correct workups—the 
little gremlins are already in the form 
when the pressman gets it, or they 
aren’t, depending on how efficiently 
the compositor and stoneman have 
done their work. 

Tackling it from the compositor’s 
angle, hand-set lines set on measures 
of 25 picas and wider must be more 
than casually examined for spring. 
Many compositors take too much for 
granted on this score. 

Take any 40-pica line of type from 
6-point to 14-point (hand-set) for in- 
stance. Put it in a galley and press 
against the end. If any slug-end can 
be felt you have a potential workup— 
no composing stick gives a line of type 
as much squeeze as it will get when 
it is squeezed in the chase. If slugs 
are extending beyond the type on a 
measure this long, cards should be 
inserted until the type extends (under 
pressure) at least the thickness of a 
card—under quoin squeeze this meas- 
ure will then flush up with the slugs. 
Be sure to use cards, because springy 
copper and brass spaces cause a great 
many workups. 

On hand-set lines of 14-point, 18- 
point, and 24-point the lines should 
be tightened by inserting small spots 


of moistened 100-pound enamel near 
bottoms of spaces—perhaps in three 
places along the measure where the 
lines exceed thirty picas. (See drawing 
at bottom of this page.) 

Cleanliness is a paramount con- 
sideration in the elimination of work- 
ups. Where type shows an accumula- 
tion of dried ink above quad and siug 
level it causes greater thickness at 
exactly where it shouldn’t exist — at 
the top. Always keep type clean with 
typewash. 

More workups are caused by inade- 
quate squeeze horizontally than by 
inadequate vertical squeeze — so the 
long enamel sinker is moistened and 
used along feet of type. It should be 
placed along bottom of type and not 
stuck to lead or slug adjacent to type 
unless it is applied to slug or lead and 
then placed next to type. This strip 
should be applied as near to time of 
locking the form as can be, so that it 
is still damp at the time of squeeze. 
(See drawing at bottom of next page.) 

This formula may seem a laborious 
proceeding as you read it, but it be- 
comes such a fast operation after it is 
done a few times, and the results are 
so satisfying that the effort will be 
rewarded many times over when your 
pages come off the press ream after 
ream of clean printing. We followed 
this formula for years in a plant where 
we worked and the boss and the press- 
men loved us. 

The tabuiated form can be a real 
headache with workups because there 
are two directions of squeeze to be 
watched, what with the vertical rules 
and slugs holding off the horizontal 
squeeze. Make columns of the ever 
present short measure matter in all 





ENAMEL SINKERS 
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Showing method of inserting 


i sinkers in long line of type. Note that sinker 


extends about halfway up side of letter and increases pressure at bottom, where it is needed 
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tabulated forms plenty long so that 
the opposite direction slugs and rules 
receive no horizontal squeeze at all— 
they need only the lateral squeeze 
anyway, but the long strip enamel 
sinker (six points high by the length 
of the rule or slug) can also be profit- 
ably used here. 

Compositors and stonemen are busy 
men and no doubt many will revolt at 
performing these chores, because they 
normally are not concerned about 
what happens in the pressroom, but 
cooperation should be the law in print 
shops in these war days. 

The makeup department is the next 
place to be on the lookout for poten- 
tial workups. Small units, inaccurate 
cut mounts, bastard-size slugs and 
leads, metal furniture with protruding 
dutchmen, shrunken wood reglets, 
and shrunken, aged wood furniture 
all take their toll in workups. 

If you must use wood reglets in 12- 
point column separation, use one new 
pica reglet instead of two shrunken 
nonpareils. Use a minimum of leads 
as registering material around small 
register units and use moistened en- 
amel sinkers next to wood mounts. 

As the form is built up, make each 
unit true and tight in the space it 
occupies. Material that is locked on a 
slant should be made to bite into the 
slanted surrounding material at the 
bottom leaving the top just grabbing 
nicely (not loose or movable—but just 
snug enough to lock nicely). 

The lockup man’s fingers, like those 
of the compositor and the makeup 
man, should be more sensitive than a 
violin player’s and they usually are— 
only he sometimes doesn’t heed the 
warning of his digits as they caper 


across his form. We have often un- 
locked and relocked a form five times, 
but when we finally gave the form to 
the pressman it was without benefit 
of prayer, because we knew the form 
was as solid and hard as if welded in 
one piece. 

The lockup man can in a triflingly 
short time save the shop much costly, 
precious time by making a few extra 
taps and ‘‘feels’’ before he gives the 
form to the pressman. Try carefully 
type matter that is adjacent to solid 
material such as cut mounts or areas 
of blank metal where a second color is 
to be spotted. 

Solid material takes squeeze off vital 
adjacent matter where workups may 
be waiting. Every lockup man knows 
this but too often doesn’t pay enough 
attention to it. In other words the 
loose, pliable material should tighten 
around the solid area; the solid ma- 
terial should not tighten around the 
looser matter close to it. 

We always aim to close up on the 
horizontal squeeze first (generally the 
top quoins) then we snug up the ver- 
tical squeeze for preliminary sound- 
ing, but not too tight. This will show 
up any bad alignment of horizontal 
lines. If it all holds straight, with our 
vertical quoins snugged up we can lift 
our form and try for sink holes. 

We tap our blank metal here and 
there with a short piece of reglet— 
sounding along side cuts and between 
lines and quadded-out hand-set lines 
—if everybody has done his stuff we 
won’t find any bad spots—so we tighten 
up all around and start our press and 
walk away free of worry. We dg take a 
gander from time to time, however, 
just to see that everything is in order. 
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ENAMEL STRIP 


Enamel strip indicated by arrows should be moistened and inserted at bottom edge of type or 
attached to bottom of lead and placed next to type to give spacing material secure anchorage 


of silver and the plastic mold is 
suspended in the regular nickel or 
copper electrotyping solutions. Fol- 
lowing the deposition of a shell on 
this silvered surface, the shell is re- 
moved, backed up with electrotype 
metal and the resultant plate is fin- 
ished by the customary electrotype 
procedures. 


ADVANTAGES OF PLASTIC 

There are several distinct advan- 
tages to plastic molding that deserve 
consideration from all electrotypers 
and users of electrotypes. 

1. The use of plastic molds makes 
possible elimination of wax molding 
and graphiting operations—which is 
desirable. 

2. Type forms, originals, and pat- 
terns may be returned to the cus- 
tomer without wax or graphite, thus 
facilitating distribution and elim- 
inating cleaning. 

3. Less pressure is required for 
plastic molding and thus there is 
less likelihood of damage to forms 
and originals.:-Because of the lower 
pressures as well as the low tempera- 
ture of molding, it is possible to ob- 
tain excellent molds of type forms 
containing wood-mounted plates. 

4. The molds are durable and light 
and will stand handling, shipping, 
filing, et cetera with much less pos- 
sibility of damage. 

5. The molds are not destroyed or 
damaged when removing the elec- 
trotype shell. Thus successive shells 
may be made upon resilvering the 
surface or the mold may be filed. 

6. The molds may be softened and 
used again on other jobs. 

7. The technique of plastic mold- 
ing is capable of great accuracy. 


PROBLEM IS INDIVIDUAL 

To each individual electrotyper is 
given the opportunity of using his 
ingenuity to make the best use of 
these advantages for the benefit of 
his own type of customers. 

Electrotype molds of plastic have 
now been made for a continuous 
period of over six months at Cap- 
ital City Printing Plate Company, 
of Des Moines. This process is a de- 
velopment of Printing Plates Re- 
search, at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. Improvements 
are being made every month and 
there is every indication to expect 
a thoroughly practicable technique 
for manufacture of these plastic 
molds that can be applied in all 
types of electrotype foundries. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


ARRING only a relatively small 
number of exceptions, the 
armed forces now embrace 

the finest of our men between the 
ages of 18 and 38. These are the 
men who will run the country a 
few years from now. They will be 
the leaders in our politics, business, 
and industry. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that the future 
of any industry in the country de- 
pends on its ability to attract the 
best men in this group when they 
return from the business of win- 
ning the war. 

When demobilization starts our 
industry will have two problems, 
one patriotic and the other purely 
selfish. It will be the patriotic duty 
of all industry to put all our sol- 
diers and sailors back in their old 
jobs or to find new jobs for them 
if the old are no longer available. 
But purely selfish executives will 
go further. They will also try to 
skim the cream off the returning 
group by hiring additional promis- 
ing men to strengthen their own 
industry at the expense of others 
not so well fixed with reserves of 
money and orders, and therefore 
unable to bid for the services of 
the good men. 

Thousands went into the armed 
forces direct from college or high 
school. When they return they will 
be entering business for the first 
time. Others, particularly those who 
have been commissioned and pro- 
moted, will feel capable of han- 
dling bigger jobs than they had in 
pre-war days. Demobilization will 
release the biggest pool of poten- 
tial executives business has ever 
had the opportunity to dip into. 

And how will printing fare as it 
squares away for the future? Par- 
ticularly, how will it fare in lay- 
ing the foundation for the capable 
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sales force it will need to hold its 
own against the keen competition 
in the future? 

Probably most of its salesmen 
will return to their old jobs. Many 
are members or sons of members 
of firms. Others with long estab- 
lished accounts are likely to come 
back, particularly where their firms 
have been sending part of the com- 
missions earned on these accounts 
to the salesmen’s dependents while 
they were away. It should not take 
the industry long to reach its pre- 
war status. 

However, if printing is to keep 
pace with its competitors it must 
continually attract new blood. We 
all realize that the end of the war 
will bring the end of the seller’s 
market we are now enjoying. But 
not all of us realize that while we 
have been standing still at least 
three of our competitors have been 
making very rapid progress, both 
in technical improvement and in 
creating public interest. 

Micro-films began cutting into 
printing’s business before the war. 
Even now when you go into the 
New York Public Library reading 
room and ask for a back copy of 
certain newspapers you are handed 
a roll of film. And the tremendous 
popularity and efficiency of V-Mail 
suggests that micro-film may take 
a lot of reproduction work away 
from printers after the war. 

The use of talking picture shorts 
has grown rapidly, too. The Gov- 
ernment has used carefully written 
and staged movie shorts to back 
up the sale of bonds, to promote 
scrap drives, and to get other pa- 
triotic messages to the country. It 
has made 16-millimeter films to 
reach small but influential business 
gatherings. And it is noteworthy 
that the Government has found 


talking pictures a more effective 
medium than direct mail for this 
purpose. Even in training camps 
moving pictures have been found 
more effective than textbooks for 
many purposes. 

A third threat to post-war ad- 
vertising printing is television. We 
do not know yet just how well ad- 
vertising messages will come over 
when television really gets going. 
The industry boasts of new discov- 
eries in connection with war re- 
search and promises startling de- 
velopments when the war is over. 
If it makes good on these promises 
we will have another high-pow- 
ered competitor for the advertising 
dollar. 

All this adds up to the toughest 
competition we have ever faced. 
Our ability to meet that competi- 
tion will depend on improved sell- 
ing rather than on minor mechan- 
ical refinements in production. We 
who are now selling will need to 
train for tougher work. Those who 
return from the war will need to 
improve their technique, too. And 
we must provide for the future by 
bringing in and training young men 
of the sales type who are destined 
to go places. The one place where 
such men will be found is in the 
ranks of those returning from the 
service. Even those pearls-of-great- 
price among printers, men with 
contacts, will be found there. 

Attracting these men to the sales 
end of the printing industry is 
easier said than done. The problem 
is like that of getting men for a 
good college football team. Notre 
Dame, for example, always has a 
top notch team because the glam- 
our of playing for Notre Dame at- 
tracts the best prep school players 
from all over the country. There 
is always a wealth of material there 
to choose from. 

Similarly in normal times certain 
industries have a glamour that at- 
tracts the best men from all over 
the country. Life insurance is one. 
Advertising agencies have a steady 
stream of applicants, many highly 
trained, from which they can cull 
the most promising men. And we 
suspect that neither aviation nor 
electronics will have any difficulty 
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attracting all the good men they 
need in the years to come. 

Printing, on the other hand, has 
its own troubles getting men to sell 
it. As an example, let us consider 
the records of the Department of 
Printing of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology which school offers 
the only complete college course in 
printing in the country. As of Oc- 
tober, 1942, it was found that of 
389 graduates only 12 per cent were 
selling printing. Twenty-eight per 
cent had executive positions while 
31 per cent had gone into produc- 
tion work. It is also interesting to 
note that 7 per cent went into ad- 
vertising and 5 per cent into paper, 
between them as many as went into 
printing sales work. When it is 
considered that these men have ex- 
actly the type of training needed 
for our sales forces it is evident 
that we need to do something dras- 
tic to make our sales work attrac- 
tive enough to interest and hold 
top notch men. 

It is not easy to say just where 
our difficulty lies. We may not 
make it easy enough for a man to 
get started. The job may not offer 
the security that selling in other 
fields does. Or it may be that the 
rewards are less than can be ob- 
tained for the same work and in- 
telligence in other lines. It may 
even be that we fail to publicize 
the advantages of our own industry 
sufficiently. 

In any event, the problem of our 
post-war sales force is one to think 
about while we are making long 
range plans. It will do us no good 
to have our plants filled with the 
latest typesetting machines, presses, 
and folders if we cannot keep them 
busy. If we cannot sell as much as 
we are producing now there will 
be unemployment. If the industry 
cannot attract and hold the caliber 
of salesmen it needs to compete on 
even terms with the other indus- 
tries that will be competing for 
their share of the advertising dol- 
lar, then we will see idle machines 
in our shops and idle printers on 
our streets. 

Printing needs start now to pre- 
pare for its problems of post-war 
selling. 
















PRINT FOUR-PAGE 
DAILY PAPER FOR 
ALLIED SOLDIERS 
IN PACIFIC AREA 


i ‘‘News and information 
on current events are as 
necessary to combat soldiers as 
are bread and bullets,’’ says 
Major R. B. Leonard, former 
Australian war correspondent 
who is now editor of Guinea 
Gold, shown at work at upper 
right, putting out the letter-size 
daily of four pages which goes 
to soldiers in the New Guinea 
battle area. Delivery is by 
native carrier, by jeep, or sup- 
ply transport plane. Pictured 
upper left are an Australian 
and an American soldier read- 
ing Guinea Gold. To right are 
nimble-fingered natives at work 
in composing and press rooms. 
Many of these workers were 
formerly employed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Port 
Moresby, before the war. At the 
bottom left is an Australian 
soldier instructing a native in 
use of a Gordon press. To the 
lower right natives are shown 
getting paper ready for the 
press. Guinea Gold celebrated 
its first birthday this winter 
with a supplement in color re- 
quiring forty hours of running 
time on the outmoded equip- 
ment. Publication stresses 
news, which is preferred to fea- 
tures, pin-up girls, and cartoons 
by the soldiers ‘‘down under.’’ 






















































Variation of Postage Indicia 

Some of us get tired of the ordi- 
nary postage indicia that appears in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
business reply envelope. To relieve 
this monotony the magazine Look, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been using an 
indicia in the shape of a shield which 
reads “Buy War Bonds” on the four 
sides of the shield. 


Die-Cut Mailing Card 

A die-cut mailing card that sim- 
plifies the work of both the mailer 
and the addressee, is one sent out 
recently by the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company, with 
home offices in Baltimore. 
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The card consists of a folded card 
carrying copy that tells about motor 
vehicle liability acts, presumably 
being changed to fit the laws of the 
state in which the mailing is made. 
A perforated card can be detached 
and returned to a local agency of 
the U.S. F. & G. 

The convenience of the card lies 
in the fact that the name of the 
addressee is filled in on the return 
card, and shows through a die-cut 
panel in the cover of the folder, 
furnishing the address for the orig- 
inal mailing. The addressee is thus 
saved the trouble of filling in his 
own name and address; he simply 
answers a few questions, and speci- 


SOME FACT 


fies the date on which he can be 
interviewed. 

The card which we have seen was 
sent in by G. Harvey Petty, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and was printed in 
a maroon and black on a white tag 
board. 


Auto Service Reminders 

A copy-writing genius is a person 
who can use ordinary words to say 
the ordinary things in such a way 
that readers will think that they are 
extraordinary. This is illustrated by 
a service reminder card sent out by 
Pontiac sales and service agencies, 
reminding auto owners that their 
machines need regular inspections. 

“Things look black!” it read, and 
the front side was printed all over 
black with copy showing through in 
reverse color white, script lettering 
as though the service man had writ- 
ten it in white ink. 

“We're feeling low,” the card con- 
tinued. “It’s sixty days since you 
visited us .. . and we wonder if you 
are neglecting some of those ‘tre- 
mendous trifles’ (such as lubrica- 
tion) that help keep your car roll- 
ing. Come in soon!” 

A number of suggestions for ser- 
vice that might be necessary at this 
time were listed. 


about Indiana’s Motor Vehicle 
_ Safety-Responsibility Act 


1. What Is the Indiana Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Responsibility Act? 


This Act, effective July |, 1943, is designed for 
the protection of persons injured or whose 
property has been damaged as the result of 
the operation of a motor vehicle. Under it 
motorists may be obliged to give proof of their 
ability to pay damage claims which may be 
arded-scainst-themtor_bodily-iniurx ot prob. 


(b) No motorist, whose license or registra- 
tion certificate has been suspended, can 
register or drive’ any motor vehicle in In- 
diana. 


{c) With some exceptions, the title to the 
motor vehicle involved cannot be transferred 


to anyone. 
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One of Pontiac service reminders that really remind; Look magazine's attractive red, white, and blue business reply envelope with its unusual mail 
indicia; and the informative folder of United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, die-cut to save the recipient work in filling out the return card 
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“Passport” for Hotel Credit 

As a holder for mailing out credit 
cards, the Hotel Fort Shelby, De- 
troit, Michigan, uses a 4-page folder, 
3% by 7 inches, with die-cut tabs on 
page three to hold the card so that 
name and address of the person to 
whom it is issued is visible through 
a die-cut window in the front cover. 

In brown ink on a lighter brown 
cover stock, it reads: “Your Pass- 
port to Hospitality at the Hotel Fort 
Shelby” with “issued to” printed just 
above the window, and the hotel’s 
motto below the cutout space. 

Inside is printed an offer of ser- 
vice from the general manager. The 
card is tan, printed to resemble a 
zippered “key-tainer.” 

This idea could be adapted for the 
sending out of any credit or identi- 
fication cards. The card in this case 
is 334 by 2% inches. 


Name Card for Desk 

A handy item for the desk is a 
card which stands up easel fashion 
and identifies the occupant of the 
desk. El Paso Technical Institute, 
El Paso, Texas, made it simply by 
folding a piece of heavy white cover 
stock in the middle so that it be- 
comes a 614- by 4-inch easel. One 
side is thermographed with name in 
red, with decorative brackets at top 
and bottom in dark blue. 

The other side contains a calen- 
dar, also suggestions as to how we 
can make 1944 our victory year. An 
insert of heavy paper tape prevents 
the little easel from opening any 
wider than two inches as it stands 
on the desk. 





Ration Book Holders 

An article that has become stand- 
ard equipment in a woman’s purse 
—a ration book holder—is used by 
Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago, to 
keep its Helen Gates Breads con- 
stantly before the housewife. This 
particular book holder was printed 
by Toby Rubovits in red and blue, 
on a white tag board, and provides 
space to keep wartime menu sugges- 
tions, speaks a kind word for the 
grocer as well as plugging the buy- 
ing of war bonds and stamps. 

Open, it is 1034 by 61% inches. The 
left side is the envelope for ration 
books. The right is open at the top, 
being closed one side and bottom, 
with the suggestion that it be used 
to hold “change” in ration stamps 
placed in an envelope, newspaper 





clippings about stamps which are 
current, food hints, and menus to 
help lighten the housewife’s load. 
It is possible that the housewife 
might prefer a folder in which both 
sides will securely hold the books. 


Personalized Sales Blotters 
Many salesmen like to send cards 
ahead of them to announce to their 
prospects the dates upon which they 
will be calling. Good use has been 
made of this type of announcement 









































































Niagara and Nathan still flow on... 





¢ come what may, the presses must 


keep rolling, so don't let up because 






I'll cascade in on or about 





IRVING NATHAN 
Diaie’s Favorite Son 
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Exemplifying a choice of the useful or the unusual for small printed advertising pieces are these items, 
more fully described on this and the following page. Top right is name card for desk, below it a blot- 
ding arrival of a salesman, with his Christmas greeting shown at bottom 
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Scoring rules %4-inch apart in the 
center of the folder allow space re- 
quired by the bulk of ration books 
to be enclosed. The front cover has 
space for the names, addresses, and 
serial numbers of the persons whose 
books are included. 







by Irving Nathan, a salesman for 
Sigmund Ullman Company, division 
of General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, New York City. He sends his 
“calling cards” in the form of blot- 
ters, each of which carries his pic- 
ture in connection with clever copy. 
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Typical copy is that on a blotter 
he sent to prospects, naming the 
date and explaining why he doesn’t 
call more often. The timely copy: 
“Horse and Buggy Daze? If I can’t 
fiy, I’ll go by rail; if I can’t choo- 
choo, I’ll go by sail; if I can’t go by 
boat, by heck I’ll go by buggy. Ex- 


pect me on or about......... ” The 
caricature shows him driving horse 
and buggy. 


Wartime spirit is added to some 
of the blotters. One of them carries 
an illustration of a convoy sailing 
serenely along, with a halftone of 
Nathan skippering the destroyer in 
the foreground. “I’ll convoy your or- 
ders safely,” he says. “You can de- 
pend upon Skipper Nathan and the 
good ship ‘S.U.’ to see you through 
on the run. I’ll dock on or about 

Mr. Nathan also sends out attrac- 
tive Christmas cards. The one for 
Christmas, 1942, pictured a carrier 
pigeon bringing to the recipient 
wishes for victory from Irving Na- 
than, Dixie’s Favorite Son. The V in 
his name is much larger than the 
balance of the name and is die-cut 
to allow another V printed on page 
three to show through. His picture 
also shows through from page three 
where he is caricatured in an Army 
uniform carrying the heads of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tojo. The three dots 
and the dash for “V,” printed in 
red, carry the words of the greeting 
in reverse color. 


Quarterly Progress Reports 


Many printers are doing good 
work on the annual reports issued 
by manufacturers, but how many 
have considered condensed reports 
to be sent out quarterly, along with 
dividend checks? 

Such reports should be in the 
form of a small folder or leafiet, 
small enough so that nothing will 
be added to the cost of postage. A 
good example of this type of piece 
is the miniature “Progress Report” 
sent out by Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. 

A six-page folder, size 3144 by 714 
inches, the report was done by off- 
set in three colors, and recorded 
progress made in construction of 
new toluene and aviation gasoline 
plants since the first of the year. It 
also told of plans for a new pipe 
line, and gave a consolidated state- 
ment of profit and loss for the first 
six months of 1943. 
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Saving Hotel’s Time 

A “welcomegram” used by Hotel 
Fort Shelby, Detroit, Michigan, to 
acknowledge reservations could be 
adapted by printers for hotels in 
their own communities. 

On telegram blank size paper, the 
welcomegram reads: “Welcome to 
Hotel Fort Shelby. We have reserved 
(blank to be filled in by typewriter 
with the accommodation, price, and 
date) as per your recent communi- 
cation. Reservation will be held un- 
der your name as listed above.” The 
blank to be signed by the manager. 








A practical trouble-saving note on 
the bottom: “We suggest that you 
present this message to room clerk 
when you register. Reservations will 
be held until 9 p. m. only, unless 
otherwise notified.” 

On a yellow page with a 2-inch 
band at the top in dark blue, a cut 
of the hotel appears in the upper 
left-hand corner, with the telephone 
number boxed in upper right-hand 
corner. 

Despite its appearance, this wel- 
comegram is intended to be deliv- 
ered by mail as a confirmation. 
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War conditions have made it 

necessary to use halftone and 

other plates of a gage lighter 
than normal. This has caused difficul- 
ties in mounting thin plates which 
cannot be effectively tacked to the 
block, and in some cases it is now 
necessary to use plates without a 
bevelled edge. Difficulties have also 
arisen in mounting plates to metal. 


The matter has been under con- 
sideration by the Federation of Master 
Process Engravers and by the kind 
codperation of the Sun Engraving 
Company we are now enabled to give 
members particulars of an adhesive — 
Bostik Cement No. 321 made by the 
B.B. Chemical Company, Leicester— 
which has been used successfully for 
some time. It has been used on all 
types of plates for affixing to either 
wood or metal blocks. 
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The method of mounting plates with 
this cement is as follows:— 


1. Remove any shellac resist from the 
back of the plate with methylated 
spirit, then clean both the block and 
the back of the plate to be mounted 
with benzine. 


2. Using a palette knife, place a few 
“dabs” of Bostik Cement No. 321 
on each surface to be joined, then 
quickly spread to a thin even film 
by means of a stiff, fine bristled 
brush. Too much brushing should 
be avoided as the cement quickly 
gets tacky. 


3. Leave each surface to dry until the 
film is almost set. This takes from 
ten to thirty minutes, depending on 
the thickness of the cement film. 
If the surfaces are stuck together 
before the adhesive has almost set, 





British Using Cement Instead of Nails in 


adhesion is poor; haste at this stage 
is fatal to good resuits. 


4. Place the surfaces together and 
press under a good pressure for a 
few minutes. A special press is not 
necessary; in some cases an ordi- 
nary screw letter-press has been 
used. The mounted plate can then 
be trimmed in the usual manner, 
and can be used on the press after 
about an hour. 


Kerosene should be used in preference 
to benzine in washing up on the press. 
Benzine tends to creep into the edges 
of the joint and soften the adhesive. 
An additional safeguard is to give a 
coat of shellac to the edges of the 
joint between the plate and block be- 
fore the cut is used. This treatment 
should also be given to all the edges 
of skeleton plates. 


The brushes should be cleaned and 
left in benzine after each day’s usage. 
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Plates can easily be dismounted by 
placing the cut upside down in a shal- 
low tray containing a sufficient depth 
of benzine to cover the joint. In a 
short time the plate can be slid off the 
block without damage. Attempts to 
tear off the plate will cause damage. 
Alternatively the joint can be softened 
by placing the cut face downwards on 
a heated flat surface. This will soften 
the Bostik Cement and the plate can 
be lifted off with a stiff palette knife. 


Under normal circumstances, if the 
above directions are carried out care- 
fully, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining first class results. For mem- 
bers who have, however, any diffi- 
culty in carrying out the technique, 
the Liaison Officer will be able to 
arrange a demonstration in the Lon- 
don area on request. 








pe 


Use of lighter gage plates in wartime conservation of metal prompted the Printing and Allied Trades 
Research Association of England to offer information on cementing rather than nailing plates to blocks 
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THE PRESSROOM 


SCUMMING IN OFFSET PRINTING 

We have been operating a 17 by 22 
offset press for over eight years with a 
minimum amount of trouble, but trou- 
ble began to appear about a month ago. 
The “o’s,” other small letters, and fine 
lines veil after about 1,500 impressions 
regardless of gripper edge. 

Have tried distilled water, but exces- 
sive phosphoric acid which brings the 
pH far below 3.8 is the only remedy so 
far but this causes the plate to break 
down within 10,000 impressions. We are 
using same brands of inks, chemicals, 
and albumin that we have always used. 
Have tried various settings of the inking 
and damping rollers, although we do not 
believe the trouble is with these as veil- 
ing is also present when the double lines 
are at right angles with grippers. 

Plate runs clean—no scum or streaks. 
Recently we ran 50,000 with no trouble 
except space between fine double lines 
was veiled—with ink running heavy or 
light, stiff or thin. Do not believe any 
albumin is left after developing plate 
as it develops easily and mild ammonia 
water wash and rubbing is given before 
etching. 

We are using fine-grained zinc plates 
and prefer to use them. Could the fine 
grain be repelling water back to damp- 
ing rollers in the small closed areas or 
rather could the ink around the small 
areas force the water back? 

This veiling of the spaces between 
the outlines of letters and between 
ruled lines is a mild form of scum- 
ming. At tke start it is difficult to 
keep the adjacent parts of the zinc 
plate properly receptive of water 
and ink respectively. A fine grain is 
nice for platemaking but water is 
held better by a coarser grain. 

Experience has found six princi- 
pal causes of scumming: 1. Poor wa- 
ter retention by the plate because 
of an incorrect etch; 2. Alkaline or 
basic damping water; 3. Insufficient 
damping water which after allowing 
the ink to catch up for some time 
establishes an ink-retaining area; 4. 
Too thin (soft) an ink; 5. Ink that 
can form an emulsion with damp- 
ing water; 6. Ink of high acidity. 

The two most frequent causes of 
scumming (greasing) are first, inks 
that are too soft or thin and second, 
inks capable of forming emulsions. 


It is a fact that some inks incapable 
of forming emulsions with the water 
alone will do so when gum arabic is 
present. 

Stiff inks, being less fluid than the 
thin ones, have less ability to dis- 
place water from the plate. 

Our first suggestion is to use the 
ink straight from the can, adding 
only a little drier. 

Then if scumming starts a trifle 
stronger chromic-phosphoric foun- 
tain solution may be used after giv- 
ing plate a light etch with sponge 
or piece of flannel, gumming, and 
drying. If the proper salts are used, 
etch may be repeated if necessary 
during the run. 


PARTS FOR DRUM CYLINDER 

We are running an old drum cylinder 
press and the bed-reversing studs and 
cam races are becoming slightly worn. 
In fact the lousy thing is falling apart. 
Can you give me any information as to 
getting replacement parts? 

The wonder is that the old drum 
is still printing after fifty years of 
use and you might well consider the 
substitution of a modern press. How- 
ever, if you are attached to the old 
press as one might love an ancient 
horse, we are sending you the name 
of concern which supplies replace- 
ments. If these replacements are 
out of stock, as may now prove to 
be true, you will have to consult a 
printers’ machinist equipped with 
both lathes and milling machines or 
able to farm this work out to a firm 
equipped with such machines. 


PRINTING STARCH-FILLED CLOTH 


What is your advice on the correct 
packing to use in printing cloth like the 
enclosed sample? This is a starch-filled 
material which has a tendency to cause 
type to fill up and wear out quickly no 
matter how careful our makeready. 


This material is very abrasive on 
the softer metals such as stereo- 
types and the best method to with- 
stand the wear is to chromium or 
nickel plate these plates and use a 
medium hard packing. 


MECHANICAL CUT OVERLAYS 

I am connected with a printing con- 
cern as a pressman and our equipment 
consists of two job-cylinder presses and 
a few platen presses. This shop has been 
receiving quite a few halftone and proc- 
ess color forms recently and some of 
these forms require too much time in 
making ready with folio overlays. The 
runs are anywhere from 1,000 to 20,000 
impressions on each color. 

I have received literature on several 
mechanical overlays and have been try- 
ing to figure out which would give the 
best results in the shortest possible time 
for our particular work and presses. Is 
there sufficient variation in a powder 
overlay and how does it stand up? I see 
that some “chalks” are only one-sided 
and that there are lighter boards for the 
process work, also that there are two- 
sided boards thicker than the one- 
sided boards. 

In your opinion would a lighter board 
give better results in process printing? 
I think on the job-cylinder press you 
would not want too strong an overlay 
on coated paper as you would have to 
bury it deep in order to avoid breaking 
the highlights. How long does it take 
for the chalk to dry between blotters? 
One overlay seems to be easier to make 
than another. Is that so? 

You know there is no accounting 
for tastes and it would be a dull 
world if we were all alike so there 
is a market for a variety of products 
in every field. 

Very good results can be obtained 
with all the overlays you name and 
we are sending you the name of still 
another so that you may get the 
complete overlay picture in mind. 
There is enough gradation in the 
powders if properly made for coated 
paper. They are all very easy to 
make after some practice and obser- 
vation. On coated papers on your 
presses, you do not need thick over- 
lays and the thinner ones are all 
right for process work. If there is 
too much and too abrupt gradation, 
trouble with bear-off results. 

In using chalks, dry the board on 
a radiator or otherwise before mak- 
ing the prints to be etched; other- 
wise follow the instruction books. 
If wet overlays are placed between 
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blotters and sheets of glass on a 
radiator will dry very quickly and if 
they were heated before printing as 
above noted, they should dry out 
to the same size and hold register. 
The C2S overlays are useful on the 
rough papers if register between the 
two sides is held when making the 
prints to be etched. 


STREAKS ON OFFSET PRESS 

For some time we have been having 
trouble with streaks on our offset presses, 
which you can see on the attached press 
sheet. Sometime ago we put new gears 
on the rollers but that did not seem to 
eliminate the difficulty. We operate a 22- 
by 28-inch press. Any suggestions you 
can give us would be appreciated. 

The streaks are gear marks. First, 
be certain the cylinder bearers are 
clean at all times even if it is nec- 
essary to wipe the oil off while the 
press is running. Should the marks 
continue with clean bearers, check 
with the press manufacturer on the 
pressure he recommends on plates 
like this with large halftones. These 
streaks would not be noticeable on 
a form composed principally of type, 
with few solids. 

You understand, of course, that 
the cylinders should be running on 
the bearers in firm contact when 
printing and that oil on the bearers 
causes a slippage in the drive of the 
gears whenever the pitch line is not 
maintained. It is a fact that in case 
of register difficulty, a shorter print 
may be makeshifted by running oil 
on the bearers. 


FLASH FIRES 

We are interested in the subject of 
“flash fires’—their causes, effects, and 
methods of prevention. It is believed 
that the printing industry makes use 
of the “flash fires” commercially in that 
they are produced to assure more rapid 
drying for high speed printing. We are 
interested mostly in flash fires which 
occur in aircraft and which are assumed 


to be of similar nature as those pro-- 


duced commercially in the printing in- 
dustry. If you have any articles con- 
cerning this subject or if you or any of 
your readers are able to furnish us with 
the names and addresses of sources of 
information through which data might 
be obtained by us, you would be doing 
us a great favor. 

“Flashdri” is the trade name of a 


quick drying ink and scientifically 
designed heating system used there- 
with and while the connection with 
“flash fires” is not apparent we are 
glad to send you the name of the 
manufacturers, Also consult fire in- 
surance companies and underwrit- 
ers’ research laboratories. 
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PERFORATING RULE—STATIC 


We do a great deal of perforating on 
cylinder presses and have usually found 
that if rules are a little above type high, 
it works better, and as we use old rollers, 
the damage is not too excessive. Do you 
know if such perforating rule is avail- 
able a little above type high? In this 
connection, we also find it necessary to 
renew the tympan frequently and we 
use zinc under the drawsheet. Perhaps 
we are using perforating rule too high. 
We print and perforate at same time. 

Another matter is static in the paper. 
Does heat or moisture tend to draw out 
the static or do they both help? We find 
that when the temperature in our press- 
room is up to 70 or above the stock 
works better, but in folding we seem to 
get better results when we get moisture 
into the sheets either by spray or with 
wet rags placed near the piles of stock 
before the sheets are folded. 

Perforating rule of type height 
or under or over type height may 
be had but that under type height is 
preferable for general use, first, be- 
cause it is least destructive of roll- 
ers, and, second, because it permits 
the rollers to function fully, which 


they cannot do when they are cut 
by rule. The use of old rollers with 
high rule is a makeshift to avoid 
ruining good rollers, and is useless 
when a job comes along that must 
be well printed and requires the use 
of your best rollers to produce the 
required quality. 

In order to print without spoiling 
the packing opposite the rule, over- 
lay an impression of the rule on the 
first sheet under the drawsheet with 
shimming brass or a 1-point brass 
rule attached with cold fluid solder 
and overlay an impression of the 
rule on the drawsheet with a good 
bookbinders’ tape (gummed Holland 
linen cloth). 

Dry atmosphere and friction tend 
to increase static electricity. One of 
the best preventives is to spray the 
sheets passing from the automatic 
feeder and into the press with water 
vapor; this method will also work 
well on sheets being folded on the 
folding machine. 
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"In the Days That Wuz"'—Patriots, Both 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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COPPER 
and BRASS 
in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 
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Emblematic of the rising tide of American military might is this living arsenal, a soldier draped with 50- 
caliber machine-gun bullets. This illustration was used on the cover of a recent bulletin of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, an organization of manufacturers of copper and brass products. Four-color plates 
were made from a Kodachrome furnished by the United States Army Bureau of Public Relations at Washington 
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BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 





Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasurc 











@ WHAT WITH all the fathers clamoring 
for deferments these days (myself in- 
cluded), it is a pleasure to hear about a 
printer who quietly dived in early in the 
game, closed his doors, and marched 
proudly over to the recruiting station 
with his employes to join the service. 

Such a case is that of the Bowman 
Printing Company, Oklahoma City, in 
the door of which plant hangs a neat 
card announcing that the shop is to be 
closed for the duration. The card reads: 
“On October first we are locking our 
doors until Victory is assured. Three out 
of four of us are going into the armed 
forces of the United States. ... Our 
plant is being left in the same location, 
completely intact. It is all ready to be 
placed in operation the day we return.” 

As a postscript to this card Fred Bow- 
man sent out a letter at Christmas time. 
The letter renews the expression of hope 
that customers will return to the shop 
“after Victory is assured.” It also gives 
the news that Fred Bowman is in the 
Navy Recruiting Station in Tulsa, es- 
tablishing the family status of recruits 
and filing their applications for the al- 
lotments for dependents. Rex Nichols, 
superintendent of the plant, has been 
discharged from the Air Corps and is 
working in a war plant. Joe Andrews is 
a lieutenant in the field artillery. i 


@ FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO Rose Burr Rad- 
ley climbed on her bicycle, with a bun- 
dle of clothes under the seat, six dollars 
in her purse, and a revolver hanging on 
the handlebars, to ride out of a domes- 
tic life at Trinidad, Colorado, into a life- 
long career in the printing industry. 

She pedaled her way to Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1895. There she became 
an apprentice even though one of the 
printers did tell her that she was so cute 
she should be an actress. When she went 
on from there to California the bicycle 
went in the baggage coach ahead, with 
Mrs. Radley riding in style. 

In San Francisco in 1897 she learned 
to operate the linotype and held jobs 
in every big city on the West Coast from 
Vancouver to San Diego. For twenty 
years she worked in Galveston, Texas, 
until she went to work for twenty more 
years at a linotype of the Washington, 
D. C. Post. Now at the age of 77, hav- 
ing worked in all the states but three, 
she is about to retire. 

It has been Mrs. Radley’s regret that 
she was unable to study art earlier in 
life than she did. She wanted to be an 
artist from the time she saw a repro- 
duction of a Rosa Bonheur painting, but 
she was 60 before she took up the study 
of painting and drawing at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington. Two of her 
pictures have been on exhibition there, 
one being a view of the Grand Canyon 
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and the other a view of a market place 
in Albania. She also has studied lan- 
guages, journalism, and music in leaves 
of absence she received from the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Not only has Rose Radley thoroughly 
covered this country but she has been 
a world-wide traveler as well. From a 
Baptist convention in Berlin, Germany, 
she went to Skutari, Albania, believing 
that she had some kind of missionary 
work to perform there. She became 
acquainted with an intelligent young 
Mohammedan and financed four years 
of his education in Skutari schools. She 
had made arrangements for him to go 
to a seminary near Munich when the 
school was closed by war. She has heard 
nothing from her protege since 1940, but 
hopes that he becomes a Christian mis- 
sionary and a leader among his people. 


* x 





scrap means 
tax dollars?! 


* Tax-time is the time to remem- 
ber all that obsolete machinery 
you scrapped during the last year. 
Industrial plants with out-of-date 
machinery, tools, and equipment 
to consign to the scrap heap may 
find a liberal tax deduction advan- 
tage accruing to them. 

The Treasury Department gener- 
ally has made allowance for losses 
sustained as a result of scrap and 
salvage operations. The theory of 
this application is that any tax- 
payer who scraps a capital asset is 
entitled to a deduction equal to the 
difference between the depreciated 
cost of the asset and its salvage 
value. 

Here’s an example: In 1935, a tax- 
payer purchased a machine costing 
$1,000. The machine had a normal 
useful life of ten years. In 1943 it 
was scrapped for $50. There is a tax 
loss of $150 which can be claimed on 





the basis: 

rigging’ C806... ..6.6 060508 $1,000.00 
less depreciation 

10% for 8 years........... 800.00 
Adjusted cost............. 200.00 
Salvage value............. 50.00 
MMOD 6 ois es arose acu o(o ce oie $ 150.00 
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© A LIBERTY SHIP named for one of 
America’s foremost women journalists, 
Marie M. Meloney, was launched re- 
cently at Baltimore. 

At the time of her death in June, 
“Missy” Meloney was editor of This 
Week, a syndicated magazine. This was 
the last of a series of editorial posts she 
had held with several of the leading 
national women’s magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers. 

She started her journalistic career 
at sixteen, by writing political stories 
for the Washington Post, and by the 
time she was eighteen had covered two 
national political conventions and was 
Washington correspondent for the Den- 
ver Post. 

First woman to work on the genera! 
staff of the New York Sun, she was 
also associate editor of Everybody’s, and 
editor of Women’s Magazine and of 
Delineator. 

In addition to being a noted jour- 
nalist, Mrs. Meloney was a hard-work- 
ing humanitarian, in which field she 
received four decorations from France, 
three from Belgium, and one decoration 
from Poland. 

Among the things she did were the 
raising of money to buy milk for Bel- 
gian children and to rebuild two French 
towns devastated in World War I, and 
the raising of money to buy a gram of 
radium for Madame Curie and a gram 
for Poland. 


@ “I WILL APPRECIATE getting numbers 
of the Linotype News sooner after pub- 
lication,” a major in the air corps, for- 
merly a Minnesota newspaper editor, 
wrote to the editor of the News. 

His copy of the October-December, 
1942, News more than circled the world 
to reach him. First it went to camps in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and. back to 
Louisiana. 

Then it crossed the water to England 
and traveled on to North Africa, from 
where it was sent back to Texas. Finally 
it caught up with the major—way out 
in General MacArthur’s Southwest Pa- 
cific war theater. 

This News didn’t travel fast, but it 
traveled. 


@ WITH EMPLOYMENT so serious a prob- 
lem and new faces coming into the pic- 
ture every day, it is nice to see the Ed- 
win H. Stuart key employes pictured as 
“one big happy family” in Typo Graphic, 
the house magazine of that Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, organization. Portraits of 
twelve men and women in responsible 
positions are shown together with a few 
words on the company policy that keeps 
its employes functioning as a family of 
friends “with a single purpose—to ren- 
der superb service at all times and keep 
the customers happy.” 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading will be answered here. Replies by mail cannot be made @ By Edward N.Teall 


QUOTES WITH INITIALS 

We are eager to obtain your opinion 
or the use of opening quotes with ini- 
tial letters. This question has been a 
source of controversy between our proof- 
readers and compositors for some time. 
The proofreaders tell us to insert the 
quotation marks, whereas the composi- 
tors maintain that it is a difficult opera- 
tion and that it is not often seen. May 
we have your opinion?—Wisconsin. 

Your question is most welcome, 
because it presents so vividly those 
situations that arise in printshops 
to vex the souls of all workers who 
have the same purposes but differ- 
ent ideas as to methods of execu- 
tion. The proofreader’s tendency to 
idealism is frequently held in check 
by the compositor’s extremely prac- 
tical reaction to the endless prob- 
lems of his trade. 

It would be good if quote marks 
could be used handily with chapter 
initials, but the mechanical difficul- 
ties are real. The “Manual of Style” 
of the University of Chicago Press 
disposes of this particular difficulty 
summarily with the single line of 
instruction to the Press’s workers: 
“Omit beginning quotes before an 
initial letter.” The “Style Manual” 
prepared by A. V. Jensen and E. W. 
Olson and published (1939) by the 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, says succinctly: “Quo- 
tation marks should be omitted be- 
fore an initial.” “The Maple Press 
Style Book” (Maple Press Company, 
York, Pennsylvania, 1931) says this: 
“When quotes are used before a large 
initial letter, large quotes are re- 
quired but the closing quotes... 
are set in regular type of the font.” 
This sentence recognizes the possi- 
bility of begin-quotes with initials, 
but makes no commitment. 

By way of making some definite 
contribution to the solving of this 
problem, I can only say this: Since 
the mechanical difficulty of begin- 
quotes with initials is so great, the 
occurrence of such situations is best 
prevented by the simple device of 


beginning chapters, where initials 
are used, with straight text instead 
of a quotation. I for one do very def- 
initely and positively dislike to see a 
quotation begin without a begin- 
quote mark. There should be more 
common sense used in solving the 
problem than such omission shows. 


DOMINANCE 

Should I say “any is,” or “any are”? 
—Nebraska. 

If you mean any one out of many, 
say “any is’: “Any of our thou- 
sands of readers who has an opinion 
is free to express it.” If meaning 
is plural. and you hope, suspect, or 
expect that “any” will prove to be 
“many,” the verb should be plural: 
“Any of our readers who have opin- 
ions are free to express them.” 

There is no deep mystery about 
this. You can see through it, even 
if you haven’t the magic power to 
find honey in the tar barrel of 
grammar. It’s simply a matter of 
knowing what you mean, and say- 
ing what you know you mean in 
such a way that the fair-minded 
reader will get it exactly. The idea 
of singular or plural “dominance” of 
the idea is an over-elaboration of 
the simple fact that singular is sin- 
gular and plural is plural. and the 
verb should match its subject in 
number. Jitterbug grammar is not a 
doorway to good English. 


Keene eeeakekee aaa Kkakaeneneee 


THE FRONTISPIECE 


@ The beautiful frontispiece comes 
to you this month through the cour- 
tesy of American Hairdresser. 
It features vivacious Mary Martin 
as she appears in the play, “One 
Touch of Venus,” now appearing 
on Broadway. 

The frontispiece was printed let- 
terpress by the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company from four-color process 
plates made by the Jahn and Ollier 
Engraving Company. 
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GOOD OLD OREGON! 

We have a bit of trouble here writing 
“Mary’s Peak,” the name of a commu- 
nity center. It is the highest in the 
Coast Range, and every summer many 
excursions are made to the peak. With 
all other locations I think of we use 
your noun of identification: Jefferson 
Point, Three Sisters Group, Avery Park. 
But it would look funny written Mary 
Peak, and it is called “Mary’s Peak.” 
We have tried “Marys Peak,” but that 
makes it plural—or suggests a girl’s 
name, “Ma-rys.” But why is it posses- 
sive—if it is?—Oregon. 

Mister, there are lots of things we 
can’t nail down with rules. They 
just have to lie as they land, like 
scatter rugs. Honestly, I think that 
most of these things over which we 
wrinkle our brows and torment our 
brains are not worth the trouble 
they cause. “Jefferson Point” is sen- 
sible, it works. “Mary Peak” does 
indeed “look funny.” 

The real question here is that of 
the possessive form. Nobody named 
Mary owns the peak; presumably it 
is named in honor of some Mary 
who figured in the early history of 
the locality. It is part of the genius 
of our language to name things that 
way: compare “Pike’s Peak.” The 
ladies’ rest room does not belong to 
the ladies, but is provided for their 
use, and named in their honor. St. 
Peter’s church does not belong to 
St. Peter by deed or legal convey- 
ance; we name it in the good Saint’s 
honor, and call it his church. To me 
it seems a beautiful thing that such 
tributes can be paid without being 
spoiled by stiff, dictatorial rules of 
grammar. 

Our friend in Oregon says he has 
“changed sides a few times,” and 
“right now if I had to decide I’d 
take ‘Mary’s,’ though I don’t know 
why.” My boy, you will find this life 
easier and happier if you concen- 
trate on the essentials, things that 
make a real difference, and refuse 
to fuss over the minutiae of mere 
form that don’t aid understanding 
of the overall problem. 
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KEEP COMING, OREGON! 

Here is one for the book: A shoe store, 
owned and operated by John Robinson, 
was long known to the public as Robin- 
son’s Shoe Store. It was purchased by 
a man named Smith and a man named 
Thompson, in partnership. To preserve 
the good will of the business they want 
to retain the old name, in addition to 
their own names, which they desire to 
establish. In an order for letterheads 
they gave us this copy: “Smith and 
Thompson’s, Robinson’s Shoe Store.” 
(This was in two lines.) It was my con- 
tention that the name “Smith” should 
be possessive, as well as that of Thomp- 
son, as the store was Smith’s exactly 
as much as it was Thompson’s. I held 
also that the possessive should not go 
with Robinson, as it was no longer Rob- 
inson’s store. As the “s” has been so 
long a part of the name, however, I felt 
that it should be retained. So I changed 
it to this: 

SMITH’S AND THOMPSON’S 
Robinsons Shoe Store 

A third person maintains it should 
be like this: 

SMITH’S AND THOMPSON’S 
Robinson’s Shoe Store 

After reading this over, I think all 
of us are crazy; but perhaps you can 
give us some clue as to the proper use 
of the English language in this situa- 
tion.—Oregon. 

Indeed I can. The difficulties are 
not real, they are artificial. In a 
word, the correct form would be: 
SMITH AND THOMPSON’S SHOE 

STORE 
Robinson’s Shoe Store 

Or, better yet, as presenting the 
situation more clearly and exactly: 
SMITH AND THOMPSON’S SHOE 

STORE 

formerly Robinson’s Shoe Store 

“Robinsons Shoe Store’ is, if I 
may speak freely and frankly, as I 
assume the querist would wish me 
to do, simply a bad error. “The Rob- 
inson Shoe Store” would be all 
right; there you have my own baby, 
the noun of identification. But if 
the possessive “s” is to be added, the 
apostrophe, sign of the possessive, 
must go with it.’ 

The major ‘point is in the main 
line, the title of the new partner- 
ship. It is true that Smith and 
Thompson are equal owners, they 
are both members of the partner- 
ship. But by ancient and honorable 
usage, the custom is to write the 
name of such a partnership with 
the single possessive: “Smith and 
Thompson’s.” That is to say, the 
firm name is “Smith and Thomp- 
son,” and the possessive with the 
last name operates for the whole 
name, exactly as it would if the firm 
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name were hyphened, “Smith-and- 
Thompson’s.” 

Now, please do not say that I ad- 
vised writing the firm name this 
way—with hyphens. I do not advise 
that at all. But it is a fact that by 
writing it that way here I can show 
more clearly why the possessive at 
the end of the firm name does the 
work, and does it right. And the fact 
that Robinson no longer owns the 
store is no justification whatever 
for changing from the old, estab- 
lished, familiar name. Use of the 
added word “formerly” would go far 
toward clearing up these somewhat 
fanciful difficulties with which you 
have confronted yourselves. 


RAYSHUN OR RASHUN? 

The military pronunciation ‘“rash-un 
will be passed on to millions of Amer- 
icans, but as a word of general use it 
should line up with station and nation. 
—Illinois. 

I think so, too. 


” 





AMBIGUOUS FRACTIONS 

What is shilling style in fractions?— 
Illinois. 

The stylebook of the Maple Press 


Company, York, Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished August, 1931, answers this 
question neatly. The shilling style 
of fraction uses figures of the text 
font, separated by a slanting (not 
horizontal) bar, as 1/2. In ordinary 
print this style is satisfactory, but in 
a mathematical text it might lead 
to confusion and misunderstanding, 
especially when used in connection 
with plus or minus signs. To the 
non-mathematically inclined read- 
er, 4/8 + 2 would “say” four eighths 
plus two, and would mean 2 1/2, or 
two and one half. But to a teacher 
of mathematics the reading would 
be a choice between that and “four 
over eight-plus-two,” which would 
be four tenths, or two fifths. The 
plus beside the fraction produces 
ambiguity. 





e@ A SIMPLE TICKET that will show 
the cause of down time on each lino- 
type machine in his battery, and 
make it possible to file this informa- 
tion for future reference, has been 
developed by Harry C. Etheridge, 
the head machinist with the Dallas 
Times-Herald, according to an ar- 
ticle describing the ticket which ap- 
peared in The Linotype News. 

A supply of these tickets is kept at 
each machine in the battery, and 
when a machinist is called to adjust 
anything on the machine, he fixes 
it, makes a note of the trouble by 
checking the necessary items on this 
ticket, fills in the date and machine 


DOWN-TIME TICKET SAVES LINO MACHINIST’S TIME 


number, and puts it in the file for 
future reference. 

From these tickets, it is possible 
to warn the night shift of trouble 
on certain machines, which devel- 
oped during the day shift, and may 
or may not have been corrected. It 
is also possible to check on that same 
trouble a week or more later, when 
making the next inspection tour. 

The ticket saves much of the ma- 
chinist’s time, and at the same time 
allows for the keeping of as much 
information as would be available if 
he were to make out a detailed re- 
port each time he did any work on 
a machine. 
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CHECK CHARACTER CAUSING DISTRIBUTOR STOPS 


In addition to this down-time ticket, Mr. Etheridge keeps a complete performance record of 
each machine in the battery, including data on the cost of any replacements on the machine 
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What Maple calls a built-up frac- 
tion, figures of the font separated 
by a horizontal bar, requires vacant 
space over and under the type line, 
and cuts a mean gash across the 
page. The case fraction, using small 
figures with a horizontal bar, is 
made for the commoner fractions, 
but obviously a complete supply of 
such one-piece fractions would tie 
up an unholy amount of precious 
metal, so such a fraction as twenty- 
nine forty-fifths, in this style, would 
be built up from foundry types. The 
special-type fraction likewise con- 
sists of small figures, but has a 
slanting bar. 

Note that in preparing copy for 
the printers, authors and their typ- 
ists sometimes use a style, as 3-2/3, 
that might cause serious trouble. 
In a mathematical text this might 
quite fairly be taken to mean 1/3 
(three-minus-two divided by three) . 


COMMAS DON'T COST MUCH 

What would you take to be the mean- 
ing of the following sentence, quoted 
from the sports page?—“Only once in 
the sixth inning could they score.”— 
Rhode Island. 

I am one of those quaintly old- 
fashioned fellows who like to think 
of a sentence as something that 
means what it says, because the 
writer said what he meant. What 
this sentence says, clearly and in- 
disputably, is that in the sixth in- 
ning they could score only once— 
leaving it to the reader to wonder 
what happened in the other in- 
nings. What the writer meant, in 
all probability, is that in the en- 
tire game they scored only once, 
and that was in the sixth inning. 
And this is ’way out at the other 
end of the diameter of the circle 
of possibility. It seems the sentence 
should read: “Only once, in the 
sixth inning, could they score.” Or, 
still better, “Only once could they 
score, and that was in the sixth 
inning.” The sentence, as quoted 
in the query, just simply was not 
a clean job of expression. 


PREPARATION OF COPY 

They gave me a manuscript to mark 
for the compositor, and laughed at me 
because I marked it the same way that 
I mark proofs. Is there a real differ- 
ence?—Kansas. 

Yes, ma’am, there is. Proofs are 
marked in the margin and copy is 
marked between the lines. (Except 
where more space is needed, as for 
insertion of new matter.) 


Noun of Identification or Confusion? 


Editor of Proofroom does some feuding with the “Technology 


Librarian” at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library e B Y Edward N ° Teall 


One of the best printing journals in 

America runs regularly a page giving 
some of the worst advice in the world 
about compounding, punctuation, and 
other problems of style in printing. The 
editor of that page refers to this con- 
struction (a noun modifying a noun) 
as a “noun of identification.” Unfortu- 
nately, as often as not, the result is not 
identification at all, but confusion and 
mystification. : 
@ THE ABOVE PARAGRAPH is from a re- 
print of an article by E. H. McClel- 
land, Technology Librarian of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
article was presented at a meeting 
of the Science-Technology Group of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of Special 
Libraries Association. 

Mr. McClelland was of course re- 
ferring to THE INLAND PRINTER and 
to the editor of The Proofroom. The 
reference would have been more 
completely unmistakable had Tech- 
nology Librarian McClelland said 
“the best printing journal in Amer- 
ica,” and the attention would have 
been more flattering (though little 
more inspiring) had he mentioned 
the department by name. 


In his authoritative but rambling 
discourse on the nature and prob- 
lems of annotating and abstracting, 
Technology Librarian McClelland 
devotes a number of his paragraphs 
to what The Proofroom terms the 
noun of identification, and he calls 
“a noun modifying another noun.” 
He deplores “the ignorance and the 
unintelligence” manifest in com- 
pounding, which incidentally he de- 
fines most inadequately as “the use 
of the hyphen”; the blind and com- 
placent acceptance of new terms, 
and the “avoidance of the ordinary 
connectives of English speech (the 
prepositions and the conjunctions) .” 
In fact, I never have seen quite so 
much and such wholesale deploring 
compressed into so little space. 

(Incidentally, our friend speaks of 
the Pittsburgh Post-gazette, which, 
at the time I was a member of its 
editorial staff, was the Post-Gazette. 
But then, he writes also of the Sat- 
urday evening post, which magazine 
perhaps ignorantly and most surely 
complacently, uses three capitals in 
its own name; but the head of the 


Technology Department of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh apparently is 
thoroughly convinced of his own ex- 
clusive rightness. Well, that’s any- 
body’s privilege! ) 

As a source of “some of the worst 
advice in the world about punctua- 
tion,’ I may not command a re- 
spectful hearing—though the Proof- 
room audience has given me that 
hearing for more than twenty years, 
and this is a critical audience, too. 
But I sure would like to hear Tech- 
nology Librarian McClelland’s justi- 
fication of his own punctuation of 
this sentence in his article: “One 
word, far too deeply intrenched in 
our language is ‘questionnaire.’”’ I 
just can’t see what that one lonely 
little comma is doing there. It cer- 
tainly could never find place in my 
world’s-worst advice! 

After taking a hearty swat at the 
Merriam Webster and deploring the 
readiness of the English language to 
accept processes of impairment, in 
contrast to the stoutly maintained 
standards of purity in German and 
French, Mr. McClelland then applies 
himself to a consideration of the 
omission of connectives. He starts 
with some mild examples of “noun 
modifying noun,” as Science’s use 
of “tooth decay” and “child health.” 
He says we may understand these 
very simple instances of the noun of 
identification (my name for it), and 
we may even assimilate some longer 
noun combinations, such as “air raid 
shelter zone.” But, he goes on to say 
that “the trouble is that we are ac- 
quiring a habit and are accepting a 
practice which inevitably results in 
some expressions which cannot be 
understood.” 

“Navigation course,” continues Mr. 
McClelland, “might mean either a 
course to be navigated” or a course 
to be studied.” He presents, from his 
reading, some of the more elaborate 
noun-of-identification phrases: his 
“deep pot type salt bath furnace” is 
a walloper. I join him in deploring 
such a stupid set-up as “interview- 
ing mechanics” in the sense of “the 
mechanics of interviewing”; in the 
two-word form it is ambiguous. 





Now, this world’s worst adviser is 
not responsible for the present-day 
American usage of modifier nouns. 
In The Proofroom he has more than 
once ridiculed the custom of build- 
ing up these forms with anywhere 
from three to half a dozen units 
lined up without a touch of syntax. 
Mr. McClelland obviously does not 
condemn wholly the use of nouns as 
modifiers without connectives; he 
discriminates. He uses many such 
groups of words himself: magazine 
article, book review, multiplication 
table, birth certificate, trade jour- 
nal, question mark, nature study, li- 
brary association, and many others. 

In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
accompanying a clipping of the ar- 
ticle in which he so heartily blasted 
the conductor of The Proofroom, Mr. 
McClelland said: “His address is not 
printed, so of course no one else can 
help him.” Mr. McClelland can reach 
me in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The technology librarian thinks I 
might “advantageously be told of 
something like the ‘Manual of Style’ 
of the University of Chicago Press.” 
One of my treasured and most used 
books is that Manual. If Mr. McClel- 
land will look at the Manual’s sec- 
tion on punctuation he will find that 
the rules for punctuation with close- 
quotes match exactly THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S long-standing ruling that 
period and comma should always be 
placed inside, for symmetry, and the 
larger marks placed either inside or 
outside, according to the logic of the 
sentence and the quotation’s stand- 
ing in it. 


Mr. McClelland said in his letter: ! 


“I know this department” (Proof- 
room) “is quite popular; I frequently 
look at it myself, but I do think the 
editor is wrong about as often as he 
is right.” Well, who isn’t? 

In his article Mr. McClelland re- 
fers to the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research. I note with inter- 
est that this splendid institution 
uses connectives in its title; it is not 
the Mellon Industrial Research In- 
stitute. Again, Mr. McClelland’s own 
institution is the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, not the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Library. That makes me 
wonder all the more that instead 
of being the Technology Librarian 
in the Technology Department Mr. 
McClelland is not the Librarian of 
Technology, in the Department of 
Technology. Why the “omission of 
connectives”? 
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COVER ILLUSTRATION PLATES FURNISHED BY DISTILLER 


@ THE XLLUSTRATION chosen for the 
cover of this issue is from one of a 
series of four-color magazine adver- 
tisements prepared to celebrate 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Phila- 
delphia Blended Whisky, product of 
Continental Distilling Corporation. 
The painting by James Bingham is 
based on an old Colonial print of 
the State House, now known to mil- 
lions as Independence Hall, as it 
looked back in the days when Phila- 
delphia was a recognized capital of 
good cheer and spacious living in 
the expanding colonies. In full color, 
this advertisement had a circulation 
of 14,957,106 in leading magazines. 

This campaign, handled by the Al 
Paul Lefton advertising agency, is 
based on painstaking research into 
the archives of Colonial Philadel- 


y KIND OF PRINTING 





STATUS UNDER ORDER No. 332 
(Subject to Permit Limitations) 


phia. The historical records, includ- 
ing original prints and manuscript, 
were thoroughly searched to secure 
authentic data on which to base the 
paintings and to key the text. A 
handsome brochure featuring an 
actual reproduction of the first of 
the new series was used by Conti- 
nental to announce the campaign. 

In word and picture the series is 
handled with such admirable re- 
straint that immediately after the 
appearance of the first advertise- 
ment, hundreds of letters poured in 
expressing interest in the campaign 
and requesting reproductions of the 
illustration for framing. To all who 
ask, Continental Distilling Corpora- 
tion is sending reprints of the illus- 
tration only, with a mat suitable for 
framing. 


REFER TO 





“ADVERTISING” PRINTING—designed to 
promote the sale of goods or services—in the 
form of Folders, Booklets, Direct-Mail, 
Circular Letters, Sales Manuals, etc. 


NOT PERMITTED excep? for exemption of up te 25 mecten: WwW 


pounds total weight in any one calender month for ail! 
kinds of non-perm inted motter; other exceptions 


items § and + below. 





ANNUAL REPORTS (Reports to Share- 
holders, Subscribers and Members). 


PERMITTED—provided they do not promote the sole of 
goods er services, and contain no advertising for other 
than the person or company for whom produced. 


Section 11(a) 
(vii) 





BLOTTERS 


NOT PERMITTED—except blotters manufactured for re- 
sale or blotter covers for writing pads. 


Section 7 





BOOKS (as described in the Order). 


PERMITTED—provided no advertising of goods or ser- 
vices is contained, excep? of other books issued by 
the same publisher. 


Section 11(e) 
See also 
Section 13(c) 








BUSINESS FORMS AND RECORDS 


PERMITTED—includes all forms and records not of en 
advertising character, necessary to the operations and 
transactions of persons engaged in business. 


(i) te (vii) 





CALENDARS 


PERMITTED—with limitations 


Section 8 
See also 
Section 13(¢) 





= CAR CARDS for use in and on public 


passenger conveyances. 


PERMITTED 


Section 11(c) 





CATALOGUES and PRICE LISTS 


PERMITTED—within limitations of this Order. 


Section 9 
See.11(a)(vi! 





CIRCULAR LETTERS reproduced by any 
process. 


PERMITTED—if necessary to operations of a business, 
asin corms of price list, acknowledgment of order, etc. 
NOT PERMITTED—if written to promote the sale of 
goods or services. 


Section 3(b) 





DISPLAY CARDS to promote sale of goods 
or services. 


NOT PERMITTED—except Car Cards (See above) 
For Cards advertising events for which _— fee 
will be charged, see Section 10 of the Ord 


Section 10 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal and printing of 
any Government agency). 


EXEMPT from the provisions of this Order. — eco- 
nomies in the use of print paper are being instituted 
by G and its ag 





Section 4{a) 





GREETING CARDS 


EXEMPT from the provisions of this Order. Regulated 
by Order A-746 as amended by A-980. 


Section 4(d) 





HAND BILLS distributed locally by retailers 
of goods and services. 


NOT PERMIT for up to 25 
pounds total weight of all kinds of non-permitted 
printed matter in any one calendar month. 





Section 11 








INSTRUCTION MATERIAL (Printed matter 
consisting solely of directions for the use 
of a product or products). 


PERMITTED—provided it accompanies or is attached to 
the product or products. 


Section 11(a) 
(v) 





MAPS, Charts, Graphs, Patterns or Music. 


EXEMPT if not being, or containing advertising— 
otherwise NOT PERMITTED. 


Section 4(g) 





POSTERS 


24-sheet posters PERMITTED. Other posters NOT 
PERMITTED except advertising posters as restricted by 
the Order. 


Section 10 
Section 11(b) 





PRINTED MATTER FOR RESALE 


EXEMPT from the provisions of this Order. 


Section 4(e) 





PRINTED MATTER required by Law. 


EXEMPT from the provisions of this Order. 


Section 4(b) 





PUBLICATIONS 


EXEMPT from the preseiors) - this Order. Regulated 
by Order 223 and Order 29: 


Section 4(c) 








REPLY CARDS and ENVELOPES 








NOT PERMITTED except an er designed for both 
original use and return, or a reply card contained ina 
“publication” covered by Order 223 and Order 295. 


Section 6 





Section 11(a) 
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Broadcast of provisions of the recent Canadian paper order is typical of this supplier's advertising 
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().. problem 


for the month is a 
5¢-page program which 
has from two to four 
ads on every page. 
This is the type of job 
which comes to 
practically all plants 
at sometime or other. 
In the original 

many different kinds of 
type were employed 
with little thought 

of relationship. There 
was also a desire on 
the part of the layout 
moan to use an over- 
abundance of rules 
in practically all of 
the ads. These rules 
were used as 
decorations in most 
part as shown in the 
original example. 

In addition almost one- 
third of the ads 
contained small 
ornaments such as 
bullets, stars and small 
squares. % I have 
always maintained 
that jobs of this 
character look best 
when not more than 
two type faces are 
employed. The one 
type should be a good 
easy-to-read letter 
and the other a 
type with some 
decorative character. 
In resetting the 
original, Baskerville 
has been used for 

the body type and 
Bernhard Tango for 
the display lines. * 

A simple series 

of rules around the 
pages ties the ads 
together as a complete 
unit. On the original 
each ad was 
separately boxed, 
resulting in a “loose” 
looking page. * 
Compare folio lines 
of the original and 
the resetting. The 
spelling out of the 
word a. page” has 
always seemed 
superfluous to me. 
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HE TYPOGRAPHIC CLINIC 


By HOWARD N. KING, The Maple Press Company, York, Pennsylvania 
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Set Aside Reserve Funds Now for 


Post-War Promotion 


Good fiscal program now, as outlined, is 


necessary for the printer who would be 


ready for expenditures for replacement, expansion, and maximum employment ®@ RB 4 A. C e Kéechlin 


period will be here and at that 

time the manufacturers will be 
ready to “spring” their new devel- 
opments in business equipment, new 
store fronts, new machinery, new 
accessories to the mechanical equip- 
ment, even new type buildings and 
appurtenances thereto, all designed 
to improve production and the mar- 
keting of consumer goods. To keep 
“in the swim” printers must either 
modernize or go down with the tide 
against more aggressive competitors 
who invest in new post-war business 
equipment. What steps are you tak- 
ing to be ready on the great day? 


BUILD STRONG FISCAL PROGRAM 
Now is the time to plan your work 
and work your plan for post-war 
operations, not the day the war is 
over. Numerous considerations are 
involved but the basic essential is 
the financial ability to swing satis- 
factory post-war modernization and 
promotional programs covering the 
replacement of existing equipment 
with new, and an adequate budget 
for advertising and selling activities. 
If our experience is any criterion, 
many printers are thinking about 
the post-war possibilities but few are 
doing anything definite about them. 
Some have rather nebulous plans 
but none we have encountered have 
adopted a fiscal program with which 
to finance their plans. The plans are 
useless without the money to back 
them up. So we’ll confine our dis- 
cussion here to post-war reserves. 


BRING RESERVE FUNDS TO LIFE 

Some printers carry no reserves on 
their books at all. Others carry in- 
adequate reserves. Still others have 
reserves that would be adequate in 
normal times but are far below par 
when the post-war requirements are 
considered. The first step is to de- 
termine where you stand on reserves 
now, then proceed from there. 

In most plants reserves are sleep- 
ing dogs, just bookkeeping entries, 
charging current profit and credit- 


Coe OR LATER the post-war 
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ing reserves. Not too much attention 
is usually paid to them. In normal 
times this mistake could be con- 
doned because the replacement of 
old equipment went along smoothly 
enough. When new equipment was 
purchased the reserve covering it 
was closed out and a new reserve 
opened to cover the replacement. 
Reserves must cover a wider field 
today. Our war economy has brought 
this about. 


CASH FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 

The acquisition of new equipment 
in many cases has been prevented 
by the war restrictions. Printers are 
using equipment now that has been 
written off the books since Pearl 
Harbor. Under the normal circum- 
stances they would have replaced it 
with new equipment at write-off. As 
it stands now, they may have to get 
along with it for some time. When 
the last bomb goes boom, there is no 
assurance that all restrictions will 
be off. Even if all controls are re- 
moved, the manufacturers must be 
given time to produce and deliver 
the new equipment. Considering the 
tremendous demand resulting from 
a bottle-necked market, it may be 
some time after war’s end before 
you get your requirements. 


REMEMBER DEPRECIATION COSTS 
In the long interim, how do your 
books reflect the operation of that 
old equipment? In most cases you 
record only repairs and let it go at 
that. Otherwise your balance sheet 
does not show the old equipment. 
Reserves have offset its cost. It is 
“out” figuratively. Today you over- 
look an important consideration. 
When equipment has been written 
off the books, depreciation charges 
covering it no longer appear in your 
costs. This doesn’t happen so often 
in normal times because the printers 
usually replace it by the time the 
old equipment is depreciated on the 
books and this automatically opens 
up new reserves so that costs always 
show a charge for depreciation. 


But what is happening at present? 
Equipment that is written off dur- 
ing war years can’t be replaced in 
many cases, no depreciation charge 
is entered in the costs although cus- 
tomers are getting the use of your 
presses and binders, estimates are 
priced too low and your financiai 
ability to modernize in the post-wa: 
period materially weakened. That i: 
where post-war reserves come intc 
the picture. 

You should establish post-war re- 
serves to have something “in the 
kitty” when the post-war period ar- 
rives and you are able to buy new 
equipment. In the meantime your 
selling prices cover these reserves. 
The sum to be credited to such re- 
serves depends upon your post-war 
plans. It will differ with the busi- 
ness so we cannot give specific coun- 
sel here but we do serve a useful 
purpose in calling attention to the 
necessity for taking action on this 
important problem at this time. 


OTHER EXPENSES AT WAR'S END 
Sound accounting generally de- 
mands that the current revenues be 
charged with all reasonably deter- 
minable costs and losses fairly ap- 
plicable thereto. Wartime losses and 
costs should be charged to the war 
period. To this end post-war re- 
serves are being built up now by 
progressive managements in other 
fields. Other factors besides the de- 
preciation of equipment are being 
considered, such as the costs of re- 
conversion, disposal of unadaptable 
or excessive war materials, salvage 
of obsolete or otherwise useless non- 
war materials frozen in war, losses 
on inventory, excessive post-war re- 
pairs due to inability to get adequate 
repair service during hostilities. 
PRICES DOWN? MATERIAL COSTS UP? 
Of these, in addition to deprecia- 
tion the printer is concerned only 
with possible inventory losses and 
excessive repair costs. Prices declined 
sharply after World War I. If the 
same thing happens again and you 
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have substantial stocks, you may 
have to write off the differential and 
thus lose money. Printers who have 
slim inventories at war’s end will 
buy at lower prices and may under- 
sell you. If prices on paper, ink, and 
other materials rise after the war, 
your wallet may be hit to pay the 
increase so you must see that you 
have sufficient working capital at 
that time to take the rise in stride. 


RESERVE FUNDS "CUSHION" LOSSES 

Remember also that labor costs 
may Still be high after the war, de- 
mand for equipment will be heavy, 
and you may pay more for replace- 
ment units than you did for the old 
equipment. If repairs are not made 
when they are needed the cost of 
deferred servicing is excessive. Shall 
these high repair costs be charged 
to the post-war period or at present 
when the expense is contracted? 
The safest procedure is to “cushion” 
losses of these kinds with post-war 
reserves built up now. 

Remember that high taxation and 
other war restrictions are taking 
their toll of “seed money” or work- 
ing capital which in pre-war times 
would have been stored up to handle 
business requirements. You’ll have 
to figure far more sharply today to 
maintain your customary supply of 
working capital. The printer who 
establishes post-war reserves now is 
making plans for survival,maximum 
employment, and the maintenance 
of free enterprise. 


MAXIMUM POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 

If we expect to continue free en- 
terprise we can’t lay off employes 
indiscriminately any more. Employ- 
ment must be kept at tops to pay 
the big tax bill. You can’t employ 
Steadily if you haven’t the busi- 
ness. You can’t get maximum busi- 
ness if you lack a sound financial 
set-up and you may not be finan- 
cially able to swing the essentials 
to maintain maximum employment 
in your organization, effect a com- 
plete modernization, and execute a 
post-war promotional program un- 
less your plans now allow you to 
have the wherewithal for such ac- 
complishment after the war. 

Some will contend that reserves 
do not represent actual cash and 
that therefore we may set aside re- 
serves for post-war operations with- 
out having the money to finance 
them. That is true. The reserves are 
not necessarily cash, but if properly 


handled they should increase your 
bankroll. Their purpose is to pro- 
vide recordings to substantiate your 
tax deductions and to see that your 
costs include adequate charges for 
depreciation and other contingen- 
cies pertaining to operation. You 
may have $10,000 in reserves on your 
books at war’s end and not a nickel 
in the bank but that is a matter of 
mismanagement rather than of a 
weakness in the practice of reserve 
accounting. 

Few printers have a clear under- 
standing of reserves so we offer this 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR 
POST WAR RESERVES 


s=. Peacetime production can 

S$ come back only gradually. 
For a time materials may be scarce, 
demand high. Printers who have 
written off equipment or worked it 
to a frazzle during war days may 
not be able to get replacements the 
day after the last shot is fired. But 
those who are served first will be 
those who can put their money on 
the line. Set up post-war reserves 
now to cover post-war plans. Funds 
set aside may be invested in war 
bonds until needed. 
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simple explanation. Theoretically, if 
you buy equipment for $1,000 and 
depreciate it $100 yearly, including 
this $100 in selling prices each year, 
you should retrieve the investment 
in ten years and it would find its 
way into your bank account. Then 
you could take that $1,000 and buy 
new equipment. 


FILCH CREDIT FROM RESERVES 

This exact procedure is seldom 
followed. The money is deposited 
with other funds collected, you dis- 
burse your cash as needed and do 
not set aside the recovered invest- 
ment in a separate fund, yet you 
collect more money by using the re- 
serves even though you do not ear- 
mark the piecemeal return of the 
cost of your equipment. You may 
freeze this money in a fund by ear- 
marking it as such and separating it 
from your current cash, but such 
sinking funds are usually carried to 
reduce long-term obligations. 

If you charge present profits for 
post-war contingencies of one kind 


or another we can assume that your 
current cash will be increased to 
take care of these requisites, provid- 
ing you manage your affairs prop- 
erly. If you find that selling prices 
will not provide adequately for these 
requirements you may charge your 
net worth or filch credit from other 
reserves no longer needed. 


TAXES AND POST-WAR RESERVES 

Out of 377 concerns studied, we 
find that 255 charged current profit, 
in other words included the charge 
in their current costs, twenty-one 
charged net worth, twenty trans- 
ferred credit from other reserves, 
eighty-one made no current provi- 
sions for post-war operation. You 
can see that the practice recom- 
mended in this paper is being fol- 
lowed by the majority so it is worth 
your consideration too. 

Tax laws at present do not permit 
the deduction of post-war reserves 
in calculating income tax liability 
but there is much talk about mak- 
ing this allowance to permit busi- 
ness people to bridge the duration 
and post-war period successfully. 

At present the taxpayer does get 
a post-war refund of excess profits 
tax, fixed at 10 per cent of the ex- 
cess profits levy, but this percentage 
was set arbitrarily and while ade- 
quate for some may be inadequate 
for others. You should take this re- 
fund into consideration when open- 
ing post-war reserves. If books show 
allowances for post-war reserves, 
and should Congress authorize such 
deductions, these recordings should 
help you justify a satisfactory re- 
duction in your taxes. 


GIVES TRUER NET WORTH 

Moreover, post-war reserves writ- 
ten into your books now will pro- 
duce a more conservative balance 
sheet. Many concerns write reserves 
into their accounts even though the 
tax laws do not justify the deduc- 
tions, to keep the value of their net 
worth at a conservative figure. This 
practice, not uncommon in pre-war 
days, has been stepped up consider- 
ably during the war, particularly by 
merchandising chains anticipating 
a reduction in inventory value in 
the post-war period. 

If your equipment has been writ- 
ten off during the war period allot 
a reasonable credit to a reserve for 
depreciation in lieu of depreciation 
on the replacement that you can’t 
buy, the offsetting charge going into 











current costs. If you have adopted 
a program for post-war activity— 
and every progressive printer should 
plan along these lines now—esti- 
mate its cost, the possible loss on 
inventory, the excessive cost of re- 
pairs due to deferred maintenance, 
post-war refunds on excess profits 
tax or other unusual sources of in- 
come. In other words, estimate the 
total sum you may need for post- 
war operation including moderniza- 
tion of equipment. Sure you may 
“guestimate” wrong, maybe miss by 
a mile, but some sort of a plan is 
better than finding yourself won- 
dering what it’s all about when the 
post-war period comes to town. 


WAR BONDS MAKE GOOD RESERVES 
If post-war reserves help swell my 
liquid funds now why not freeze 
this portion of my cash, you may 
ask. Okay with us. Open an account 
for the desired sum, call it “Fund 
for post-war promotion,” set aside a 
percentage of sales or cash monthly 
and invest this money in war bonds 
until the time comes to spend it to 
keep business rolling in high gear 
and free enterprise in the saddle. 


* * 


Employe Relations Helps 

A very thoughtful present for em- 
ployes, hence a useful object for a 
printer to sell to an employer, is a 
budget book such as the one Nash- 
Kelvinator distributed late last year 
to its employes. 

It is a 60-page Wire-o bound book 
with board covers. It contains, aside 
from regular monthly budget forms, 
blank pages for monthly earnings 
and payroll deductions, for insur- 
ance records, explanations of social 
security, hospital, and group insur- 
ance. It derives its title, “Hidden 
Treasures,” from payroll deductions, 
reminding the employe of the bene- 
fits of social security, group life in- 
surance, and of war bond savings. 
Several pages are devoted to an ex- 
planation of taxes and an analysis 
of the factors that go into the rising 
costs of living. 

The editorial copy makes the em- 
ploye feel better about the differ- 
ence between the amount officially 
earned and the actual cash he takes 
home. The book is 514 by 714 inches. 
A budget book could be printed on a 
more modest scale but should be 
large enough to be useful, as this 
one certainly is. 
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Value of Fine Printing Stressed 
by Prominent Business Engineer 


notch printing and fine photog- 

raphy in advertising and promo- 
tion work, George S. May, head of the 
business engineering firm which bears 
his name, has planned a noteworthy 
series of full-color brochures which 
will describe the far-flung locations and 
operations of his firm. Mailings on the 
first book were completed in Decem- 
ber; the others will be mailed out to 
125,000 business executives during the 
first six months of 1944, 

Excellence of these brochures is well 
illustrated on the opposite page by a 
portrait of Mr. May superbly offset 
printed by Huron Press, Chicago, in 
colors as it appears in the first brochure. 

While business engineering has pro- 
duced excellent and often spectacular 
results on the war-production front 
these last two years, it is comparatively 
young as a “big-scale” profession and 
many business men are not yet thor- 
oughly conscious of the benefits to be 
derived from its business-building and 
corrective procedures. Recognizing this 
fact, Mr. May resolved to increase the 
business world’s awareness of his own 
firm’s achievements through brochures 
of high quality in all ingredients. 

The first brochure, describing offices 
and facilities of the George S. May 
Business Foundation, 111 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, consists of six- 
teen pages and cover, 11 by 814 inches, 
inside trimmed to 1034 by 814 inches. 

The text type, all hand-set, is 12-point 
Egmont. All paragraphs are set square 
with no widows. The captions are in 
12-point Egmont Italic and the running 
foot in 14-point Lydian. Headings are 
an original free-hand brush script. 

The cover was printed letterpress on 
160-pound white Fiesta with gray 
deckle and hot embossed over illustra- 
tion and name. 

The colored illustrations were all 
made from direct photography Koda- 
chromes. Additional illustrations in 
black and white were made from line 
drawings and from retouched photo- 
graphs with a gray tint underneath to 
soften them. 

The body of the brochure was offset 
printed by the Huron Press, Chicago, 
on Harris presses in 4-color process, a 
magenta for main headings and run- 
ning footlines, and gray for solid tints. 
The paper used on the body is 80- 
pound white Corsican Text. 


ONG aware of the value of top- 


The second brochure, scheduled for 
mailing in February, treats of the 
George S. May Administration Build. 
ing offices in Chicago, and consists of 
sixteen pages and cover, 844 by 16% 
inches, inside trimmed to 844 by 16% 
inches. The type, all hand-set, is 12. 
point Lydian Roman with Beton jni- 
tials. Captions are in 24-point Bankers 
Script. 

The brochure’s cover is offset on 150. 
pound white offset with three colors on 
each side—two reds and gray on the 
outside, and brown, blue, and black on 
the inside. It is hot embossed on the 
monogram, building entrance, name 
and address, and presents a rich, vel- 
vety appearance. 

Body of this brochure is offset printed 
on a 70-pound white offset paper, with 
4-color process from Kodachromes and 
additional gray and brown, printed by 
Huron Press. 

This brochure is so constructed that 
when it is received the cover is held 
closed by an embossed, die-cut, dia- 
mond-shaped monogram which is in- 
serted in a slot. When this gate fold is 
opened another flap of the cover lifts 
up to present an all-over bleed Koda- 
chrome illustration of the Administra- 
tion Building. The building entrance 
is embossed on this flap. 

The George S. May Company’s East- 
ern Division Offices, which are lo- 
cated in the Chanin Building, New 
York City, is covered in a brochure 
now in process. This book will consist 
of twelve pages and cover, 8% by 11% 
inches. It will be monotype-set in 12- 
point Weiss. The body will be printed 
on 80-pound white enamel and the 
cover will be made from an 80-pound 
white enamel cover stock. The printing 
will be 4-color process from Koda- 
chrome and artwork, letterpress proc- 
ess on Miehle presses by the American 
Colortype Company, Chicago. 

Brochures four and five will cover 
the George S. May Company’s Western 
Operations Office, Chicago, and the 
Company’s New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco business engineering 
schools of instruction, located respec- 
tively at Eastern and Western operat- 
ing headquarters. These books are still 
in the planning stage and specifications 
are not yet available. Barring unfore- 
seen shortages, however, Mr. May plans 
to make them equal in quality with the 
first three brochures in the series. 
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and chairman of the George S. May Business 
firm’s advertising and house literature the phrase “You've got to spend money to make money.” 
And Mr. May believes that one of the best ways to spend promotional money is to project the character of an institution on paper 
in telling words and pictures. The above photo of Mr. May is as reproduced in the Business Foundation brochure, one of five full 
color brochures planned to depict (1) quarters and operations of the George S. May Business Foundation, (2) the George S. May 
Administration Building and Tam O'Shanter Country Club, (3) George S. May Company Western operations, (4) the Company's 
Eastern and Canadian operations, centered in the Chanin Building, New York City, and (5) the Company's New York City, Chicago, 


and San Francisco business engineering schools of instruction. 


George S. May, head of the business engineering firm bearing his name, 


Foundation, reiterates in all his 
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s Foundation, as illustrated in that organization's full color institutional brochure 
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Flat Top Frames For Page Makeup 






Save Valuable Time "=!" 


for each makeup man, is one of the first steps in modernization of the composing room @ B 4 M. Yo . Powers 


ation, the mechanical assembly of materials into a 
composition unit, the organizing of a printing surface 
for letterpress printing. 

The assembly idea contemplates the bringing together 
of previously set lines of type, cuts, and, perhaps, ad- 
vertisements into a unit that we call a page. Slug composi- 
tion has materially aided the assembly of pages and has 
placed emphasis upon the spacing and filling in, rather 
than attention to type faces. True, the proper spacing of 
the lines is a measure of the quality and appearance of 
the composition but the makeup operation is largely one 
of fitting type, cuts, leads, slugs, and furniture into an 
area of given size and doing it in an accurate manner and 
with a mechanical skill that will permit efficient handling 
of the composition in lockup and on the press. 


Ps MAKEuP should be regarded as an assembly oper- 


SYSTEM DESIGNED FOR PUBLICATION PLANTS 

The discussion of page makeup that follows is only con- 
cerned with slug composition and with a volume of work 
that is usual in a printing plant producing books or peri- 
odicals, a volume sufficient to warrant special facilities. 

The story also outlines the advantages of flat top units 
for page makeup. Flat tops are rapidly becoming standard 
in commercial shops for makeup, for it is the considered 
opinion of men who have had experience with both flat 
and slanting tops that the assembly of slugs and cuts and 
previously set display lines is most efficiently performed 
on a flat top. This trend not only includes page makeup 
but advertisements and other commercial work. 

The flat top practice probably started with the makeup 
of composition on an imposing stone and the discovery 
that the units could be more easily placed in position than 
was possible on a slanting top. It was also easier to work 
facing the work squarely than to work at one side with one 
elbow in the air. Perhaps the convenience of placing ma- 
terial around the working position without its sliding had 
something to do with the acceptance of flat top makeup. 
And it is also possible that the advocates of slanting tops 
discovered that, after all, the rules and spacing materials 
did not fall of themselves but were pushed by careless 


fingers and that with a little care and a few tricks the ma- 


terial stayed in position as placed. 


MAKEUP MAN CLUTTERED UP STONE 

The objection to flat top makeup on the imposing stone 
was that the makeup man had to carry all of his materials 
from various parts of the room and after the job was 
completed he had some surplus materials to return to 
their source. In the meantime a stoneman was probably 
wanting to know when he was going to finish. 

So the makeup man moved to the top of some galley 
cabinets, the plant supplied him with some lead and slug 
racks, and the development of the flat top makeup was on 


its way. Newspapers accepted flat top makeup as standard 
practice after many years of experience in the making up 
of pages in the form. Many cabinets now available for 
commercial makeup had their origin in newspaper shops. 


PRE-CUT MATERIALS HAVE BEEN STANDARD 

The development of flat top facilities up to the present 
has been largely directed to the providing of spacing ma- 
terials in and around the working position and within 
easy reach of the makeup man. The trend has been to- 
ward pre-cut materials and the assumption that with a 
range of lengths by picas and half picas there would be a 
length immediately available that would fit the particular 
space to be filled. It has been assumed that the cutting of 
odd lengths would be at a minimum and assembly would 
be simply the gathering of units of multiple length and 
thickness. The makeup of a page would parallel the fit- 
ting of the parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 

But the odd dimensions of cuts, the variations in thick- 
ness or length of slugs, and the wide use of borders of 
various faces and bodies has demonstrated that the prob- 
lem of the makeup man in filling and spacing is one of 
odd measures. The tool offered to meet this condition has 
been the slug cutter, and may plants provide a slug cutter 
for each working position. Others simply place a cutter 
here or there. While the cutter knife was sharp the ma- 
terial was actually cut, but the dull knives generally found 
in composing rooms simply break off the material. 


INDIVIDUAL SAWS BREAK TOUGH BOTTLE-NECK 

The trend is to provide a saw for each man. This follows 
the practice of many of the better newspaper composing 
rooms. The introduction of the individual saw makes it 
possible for the makeup man to “saw and fit” rather than 
to follow the plan of trying to find combinations of pre- 
cut material that will fill the space. The saw immediately 
eliminates the problem of odd lengths and the makeup 
man finds that cutting his materials as he needs them, 
and to the required length, is easier than the fitting of 
pre-cut lengths. What the makeup man now asks is for a 
supply of strip material, a saw, and a flat top working 
space for the major part of his work, also a small supply of 
pre-cut materials for the making of corrections. 

The present problem of the printer who desires to 
improve his composing room is the efficient grouping of 
cabinets and machines to provide the makeup man with 
the facilities he needs to work properly. This problem is 
not only one for the large printer handling a large num- 
ber of publication pages but for the small printer who 
can profit by having a well-organized flat top center in 
his composing room. 

Page makeup is generally regarded as the most critical 
point in the production flow. Here it is that the lack of 
complete instructions for the job is first apparent, and 











here the problem of missing cuts becomes a major worry 
of the foreman, the superintendent, and the froni office. 
This is the point where the thoroughness of all the pre- 
liminary work of the job is checked and the efforts up to 
this point are graded as complete and profitable or poorly 
done and inviting a loss as the job is finished. 

The quality of the page makeup will determine in large 
measure the time required for succeeding operations. If 
dimensions are accurate and justification properly made, 
the work of the stoneman is simplified and the pressman 
finds little need to make adjustments in the form after it is 
on the press. But if makeup is lacking in the essentials 
that are a part of good mechanical 


3. Provide plenty of strip materials in all body sizes, 
including the heavier strip furniture. Study of the needs 
of a particular composing room will indicate the proper 
length of strips for the minimum of waste in cutting. 

4. A mitering machine and a good supply of strip rule 
should be available to the makeup man. Some plants pre- 
fer to store the rule in galleys so that the face of the rule 
may not be in contact with the cabinet. 

5. There should be a place in the design of the makeup 
group for the storing of empty page galleys rather than 
just to pile them some place where they will have to he 
moved from time to time by the makeup men. 

6. The makeup man will have 





assembly of type, cuts, and spac- 
ing materials, all of the operations 


corrections to make. It is desirabie 
that there be a working space for 





that follow will mean added costs. L777 
A careful study of the materials 
provided, the tools that are made 
available, and the arrangement of 
the equipment for this key opera- 
tion in the plant, are well worth 
the time of any printer. 














NINE POINTS TO CONSIDER 
The design and arrangement of 


—— = 
a modern composing room center - 


for the efficient makeup of publi- 
cation pages on flat tops should be 
based on careful consideration of 
the following points: 

1. Provision for the collation of Galleys 
the text type, the cuts, the display 





Page 

















lines or headings, and the adver- 
tisements that are to be used in 
any one publication. The text type 





from the machines is usually well Makeup 








stored but the cuts may be in one 








place, the ads in some other part 








of the room, and the makeup man 4B 
must spend time gathering all of 





the parts. A number of the plants 
meet this problem by having one Gallleys 
man do the collating, and there 














are other variations that seek to 
reduce travel and bring all mate- 
rials to the proper point at the 


Figure 2 





making these corrections without 
interfering in any way with the 
page the makeup man is workin 
on at the time of the interruption. 


HAVE PROOF PRESS CONVENIENT 
7. A proof press should be placec 
in the aisle within a comparatively 
few steps of the makeup men. If 
the proof press is to be manually 
operated, it should have the elec- 
tric inker attachment that avoids 
the necessity for the makeup man 
— to adjust the ink in order to se- 
cure good proofs. The plants which 
produce a large number of pages 
should use electric proof presses. 
There should be a proof press for 
every three makeup men in pub- 
lication composing rooms. Saving 
































Saw minutes which are worth six and 

- seven cents each in many plants 
iiited warrants the investment. 

8. A storage space must be pro- 

B vided for page galleys after they 

are proofed and while waiting for 








correction and for the pages after 
they have been corrected. If the 
job consists of only a few pages, a 
standard page galley cabinet at 
the end of the proof press will 








proper time. The plan that is used 

in the making of the sketches of this story is to provide 
galley space at the makeup position for all these mate- 
rials and, for the larger plants, to designate a makeup 
position for one or more publications and collect all ma- 
terials pertaining to these publications into galley cabi- 
nets that are adjacent to or part of the makeup position. 


ROOM TO SPREAD OUT GALLEYS 

2. Provide flat-top space for the stringing out of gal- 
leys of text matter so the makeup man can follow the 
pickups indicated by the markings on the dummy. It is a 
decided help to be able to identify quickly the text matter 
indicated by the editor by simply glancing over a series 
of galleys than it is to pull out galleys from a cabinet, 
remove type that is wanted and then replace the galley. 
It is especially true when articles are short or where the 
editor skips from one galley to another in the makeup 
of the dummy of his publication. 
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suffice but if the job is large, then 

it is recommended that a page galley truck be used. The 
design of the makeup group of cabinets should provide 
for a space into which this truck can be rolled in out of 
the way. In no case should the truck be placed in an aisle. 
9. Have a definite place for the waste metal. With a 


‘saw built into the working top, a slot should be placed 


on each side of the saw table so waste material can slide 
into the waste box. 


MAKE THE ARRANGEMENT FLEXIBLE 

Whether a stand of type cases is to be made a part of 
the makeup group will depend upon the character of the 
work and the routine of the particular composing room. 
It may be occasionally desirable to set a few heads by 
hand or to correct standing pages but it is better practice 
not to place type in the makeup position. This question 
does not usually enter publication makeup where most of 
the display lines and headings are set on a slug machine. 
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A number of the possible combinations of cabi- 
nets, Saws, and proof presses which can be used 
in building a center for publication makeup are 
shown in the accompanying sketches. Many are 
in use in composing rooms. Some of the groups 
offer only part of the facilities that are desirable, 
some may be restricted to the cabinets that are 
available. Many are adapted to a particular pur- 
pose and not.for general all around page makeup. 
It is necessary, therefore, to determine particular 
needs for page makeup before attempting to or- 
ganize a makeup center. 


PLENTY OF ROOM IS FIRST REQUISITE 

A flat top having an overhead lead and slug 
rack is illustrated by Figure 1. It is too narrow 
for men to work on opposite sides and the men 
bump their heads on the rack overhead. 

The floor plan (Figure 2) shows the additional 
equipment necessary to provide all the facilities 
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Figure 5 








needed for makeup. If the flat top could be in- 
creased to about forty-eight inches in width, it 
could be made the key unit for a very efficient 
makeup group for two men. 

A combination of two galley cabinets, a saw, 
and a storage unit for strip material is illustrated 
by Figure 3. Lead and slug racks have been added 
at the back. Cabinets have been placed on strips 
to provide toe space for the men. This combina- 
tion has been found to meet the needs of many 
plants. It is a two-man layout. 

Figure 4 is similar, but the small strip cabinet 
has been replaced by two larger cabinets in which 
strip material will be stored in bins. 

A floor plan that would be used for the above 
makeup unit is shown in Figure 5. Note the four 
galley cabinets which have been placed in the 
alley for “stringout” of the galleys of text type. 




































































Figure 4 





Figure 6 is for a small plant and a one-man makeup. Its 
measure of efficiency would depend largely upon the cabinets 
that were made a part of the group. 


NEWSPAPER SETUP NOT GOOD FOR COMMERCIAL PRINTER 

Use of this type of makeup unit in the newspaper field is 
illustrated in Figure 7. Type stands have been added and there 
is a saw and strip material storage between the two units. This 
arrangement would provide for four men but note that only 
part of the facilities a commercial printer would need have 
been provided. 

Figure 8 illustrates the use of a single unit of makeup used 
by many newspapers that might be adapted to the needs of 
the commercial printer. 

Figure 9 shows two of the above units placed so as to double 
the working top. 





























Figure 7 


















































Figure 9 








The idea used in Figure 4 is followed in Figure 10, but the 
fixed galley cabinets have been replaced by pockets into 
which page trucks may be wheeled. 

All of the above combinations are lacking in some es- 
sentials. What they lack must be made up by the other 
units to be added to the makeup grouping. 


THE IDEAL MAKEUP GROUPING 

The most complete design for page makeup is shown as 
Figure 11. This, designed for one makeup man, is complete 
in itself. Just how this unit would be placed on the floor 
of a composing room is shown in the plan of Figure 12. 

It is apparent in this study of facilities for publication 
makeup that the most satisfactory combination will fol- 
low the design and building of special cabinets which are 
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designed for a specific purpose. Fortunately the 
special cabinets shown in the sketches are not 
expensive to build and in several cases printers 
have built their own. Steel, of course, is desirable, 
but it has been found that a wooden frame and a 
top made of a hard surfaced composition board 
serves very well. 


YOU CAN MAKE SAW-PER-MAN INEXPENSIVE 

To those who may think the saw-per-man idea 
is expensive it may be said that these saws do not 
have all of the accessories, the long gages, the 
grinding wheels, and the other items which add 
materially to the first cost of a saw. The make of 
saw to be used depends on the preference of the 
printer, but it will materially improve the appear- 
ance of the built-in saw if its design provides a 
box base and is not the pedestal type. It is also 
suggested that the bench type of saw can be built 
into the makeup unit with the necessary provi- 
sion for adjusting the table and for deadening the 
vibration by proper mounting of the saw. 

The sketches here do not show the glass guard, 
a necessary part of every saw installation. This 
guard, properly designed, will keep the chips from 
flying. A lamp should be installed to increase the 
lighting at point of sawing. 

The grouping of the cabinets, saw, proof press, 
miterer, and the galley cabinets which is finally adopted 
by a plant will probably include other ideas of what to 
do and how to do it suggested by the makeup men, fore- 
men, and superintendent. 


MAKEUP DEPARTMENT MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL 

As pointed out at the start, page makeup is the key 
operation, the point through which most of the work 
of the average plant passes, and the possible bottleneck 
of a plant engaged in publication printing. Ideas to im- 
prove the working conditions, arrangements to add 
convenience in the handling of materials, and methods 
that will improve the accuracy of assembled composi- 
tion are well worth study. Page makeup offers an in- 
teresting challenge to the imagination and ingenuity 
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of everyone in improving a key operation. For 
that reason it will repay you in dollars and cents 
to take into consideration the ideas and sugges- 
tions of every man in your plant who has any- 
thing whatever to do with makeup. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 





R. T. LEwis Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—lIn its general effect your 
December blotter is both effective and 
attractive, but in detail there are three 
slight errors. In view of relatively dark 
color of stock, figures of calendar should 
be bold face, especially because they’re 
small. Old English type doesn’t stand 
letterspacing—loses weight in mass and 
character because the letters themselves, 
being black and close-knit, require same 
effect in mass. Thirdly, the lines of the 
signature group are rather too closely 
spaced. We doubt if the average person 
would note the last-named minor error. 

Tue HaaG Press, of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin.—Neatness and originality are the 
outstanding characteristics of the blot- 
ter greeting of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Schlueter. The pastor seems to want his 
greeting kept around awhile, which isn’t 
a bad idea. The color effect, light and 
dark blue, is pleasing and a good effect 
results from printing greeting proper in 
comparatively large type in the dark 
blue over illustration of church bell in 
the lighter blue. If the quotation across 
the top were set in type a size larger it 
would be more readable. A somewhat 
heavier. face in the same size might do 
the trick. The group counterbalances 
the light blue band bleeding off the sides 
and bottom of the blotter. 

GILBERT PRINTING SERVICE, Lakewood, 
Ohio.—Your two blotters are striking, 
feature being most unusual and inter- 
esting massing of white space. It is most 
creditable to you that good balance is 
maintained because, too often, such dis- 
tribution of white space disturbs bal- 
ance. Furthermore, the tone of the blue 
second color is precisely correct. Your 
folder business card is likewise of effec- 
tive design. We’d like to see the brown 
stock somewhat lighter, or the green 
second color brighter and more opaque. 
The emblem on the front doesn’t stand 
out well because the green is weakened 
by the dark stock. 

RAND-AVERY-GORDON-TAYLOR, quality 
printer, Boston, contributes to the edi- 
tor’s pleasure this month with Volume 1, 
Number 1 of its new house organ Ragt, 
name being formed of firm members’ 
initials. That’s the only thing about the 
issue of twenty pages and cover we don’t 
like. With the name hand-lettered in 

elaborate italic caps we were really puz- 
zled for awhile to make it out. On the 
cover it appears in a reverse color red 
band 2% inches deep and bleeding off 
sides, elsewhere (not reversed) but in 
red at top of masthead on first inside 
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Coleman handles modern and old-style types equally well. Letterhead was black with "'Printing"’ in 
green. '"Bookplates"' and ''Christmas"' in red touched up the second item. Greeting had black type, red 
border. Title page brown and black, rules green. Announcement was blue on gray, blotter brown and blue 
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page and in a smaller size as part of 
running head on each page. Typography 
is chaste and dignified. However, use of 
color makes appearance anything but 
dull, and fine craftsmanship in whiting 
out and spacing are final features of 
quality. 

KARL KLOVEE PRINTING COMPANY, Seat- 
tle, Washington.—Title page of folder 
announcing your change of address is 
forceful and attractive. The important 
top display on page 3 is too small, espe- 
cially considering that it is good copy 
The signature group, by contrast, is too 
large, particularly because—being very 
prominent—it draws the eye down and 
away from the message, also becaus« 
the page is overbalanced at the bottom 
The same bottom-heavy effect charac- 
terizes the blotter which announces the 
removal. While there is more weight at 
top than on page of folder it is hardly 
enough to compensate for the effect that 
is exerted by lines being narrow at top 
full width at bottom. Usually the long- 
est as well as the largest line of any 
display should be at or near the top 
both to insure balance and that all of 
message will be read. That can be as- 
sured only when the reader is drawn to 
the start rather than finish, or near it. 
of a typographical piece. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS CLUB OF PRINTING 
HOUSE CRAFTSMEN recently issued a fine 
memorial to Major M. S. MacCollum, 
deceased member, one of the most beau- 
tiful typographical examples seen here 
in months. Yes, as one might readily 
guess, it’s the creation of Glenn Pagett. 
An 8%- by 12%-inch French-style fold- 
er, the only printing is on page 3. The 
full name of the Major, set in 30-point 
Goudy text with uncial style initials ap- 
pears in red across the top, the line, like 
that of all other type in the piece, being 
thirty-four picas long. Centered below 
there’s a half-inch gold star followed 
by reference to the testimonial in three 
lines of 24-point italic following which, 
also in black, is the testimonial itself in 
18-point Bernhard Roman widely line- 
spaced. First three lines of testimonial 
are indented to accommodate the well- 
known Craftsmen emblem in red after 
manner of an initial. Contemplate wide 
and nicely proportioned margins, beau- 
tiful white antique paper, perfect spac- 
ing and fine presswork and one must 
regard the item as both a model and a 
real keepsake. 

AHRENDT, INCORPORATED, Of New York 
City—Items you submit are interesting 
and colorful; the suggestion offered in 
the accompanying letter that printers 
be encouraged to sell two-color jobs in- 
stead of one to increase the impression 
profits is also interesting. With paper 


Letterheads from H. A. Goldsbrough, New Zea- 
land, received too late to be judged in contes! 
held last year by The Inland Printer show much 
originality. A better effect could have been at- 
tained in No. 1, printed purple and black on 
canary, by closing up the space between the 
two main type groups. No. 2 was printed 
orange and brown on canary, and No. 3 orange 
and black on cafe. Best design submitted was 
probably No. 4, orange and black on canary— 
moving firm name to right to continue slant of 
type group would help appearance. No. 5 was 
interesting design printed light and dark blue 











situation what it is, printers who are 
not handcuffed by manpower situation 
might encourage customers to use more 
color and increase billing accordingly. 
Of interest, also, is the idea of printing 
business cards two-up, different colors 
being used through expedient of divid- 
ing the fountain. As stated, effects are 
very good. The excessive letterspacing of 
two lines detracts somewhat from ap- 
pearance of Gross letterhead, off center 
layout of which is quite effective. In 
view of shortening of lines to offset the 
effect of letterspacing, panelled illustra- 
tion should be shifted somewhat right- 
ward to maintain over-all balance. Only 
fault with any other items is that the 
types and lettering in some cases do not 
harmonize nicely or represent attractive 
contrast. Your letterhead is excellent; 
the one fault of bullets being too large 
is more than compensated for by excel- 
lence of other features. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, of 
Brooklyn, New York.—As always it is a 
pleasure to examine copies of the maga- 
zine Cargoes. Dating of January indi- 
cates monthly publication, but no more 
than a copy a year reaches this depart- 
ment. How come? Features are sanely 
modern layout and typography, and the 
characterful student art—either of wood 
engraving or rough crayon effects. Art 
rates above that of most school work 
we see. Cover features view, perhaps, of 
end of airplane wing from beneath, this 
extending from upper left toward lower 
right corner. The star in circle insignia 
near the wing tip serves for the “O” of 
name, other letters of horizontal word 
being in impressive sans-serif lettering. 
Date line is in red near bottom, design 
otherwise being in a deep blue. Short 
folds inside of front and back covers 
carry in first instance “Highlights” (of 
issue) and in second “Editorial Staff.” 
Our only suggestion for improvement is 
that size of type used for setting text 
might be somewhat larger. Of course it 
is not too small, but lines are rather 
widely spaced and margins wider than 
necessary. Frankly, however, we do not 
consider this suggestion a “must.” 

PorRTLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Portland, Ore- 
gon.—Congratulations are warranted on 
your fine handling of the booklet “The 
Shaylor Collection of Pictures,” a rarity 
in one respect these days because orig- 
inal Caslon (long descenders) has been 
employed throughout. With text nicely 
spaced as to words, lines set apart just 
about perfectly, and with the wide and 
correctly proportioned margins, inside 
pages on the toned antique stock are a 
delight. Lines of the first and second 
groups of the title page, especially the 
three first lines of the second group, are 


Basic color for the Baker, Jones, Hausauer let- 
terhead was dark gray, while the second color 
was light green. Dark gray, too, was the type 
on Bassette letterhead, with the one word in 
bright red. Blue-green and black was the com- 
bination for the American Hairdresser letter- 
head. The hand of Ben Wiley shows in the let- 
terhead of Frye Printing Company, with type in 
black, ornament in yellow. Woodward Press has 
chosen a combination of black and brown for its 
letterhead. Yellow and brown ‘representative 
of ripe wheat and baked crust of bread’ make 
the envelope of the Helms Bakeries attractive 
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A Study 


OF THE PUBLIC'S KNOWLEDGE & ATTITUDE I 

REGARDING GERTAIN INFECTIOUS Expect to Pass 
DISEASES & IMMUNIZATION AGAINST THEM Through This Life 
But Once + + ANY 
GOOD, THEREFORE, THAT 
I CAN DO, OR ANY KIND- 
Conducted by Elmo Roper NESS THAT 1 CAN SHOW 
MY FELLOW-CREATURES, 
LET ME DO IT NOW. LET 
ME NOT DEFER IT NOR 
NEGLECT IT, FOR I SHALL 

NOT PASS THIS WAY 

SHARP & DOHME®* PHILADELPHIA AGAIN. 
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spaced a bit tightly considering spacing 
of lines in bottom group and amount of 
space between the groups. Spacing is a 
relative matter—lines will appear to hug 
each other in an open display (such as 
yours) which would not appear tight in 
one more closely knit. Heading lines in 
two groups on page 7 are too tight, es- 
pecially is there too little space between 
the first and second groups and between 
the second group and opening of text. 
In view of this close spacing and little 
contrast in size between second heading 
group and text some little mark at start 
of first line of text, or an initial, would 
be in order. Even so, it’s a highly com- 
mendable piece of work. The June 17 
“Graduating Exercises” program book- 
let is likewise commendable though we 
believe that inspection of the cover again 
will suggest that the lines above round 
seal could be opened up a bit and the 
seal lowered. This is true especially be- 
cause there is such a large amount of 
space between this main group and the 
small one at the bottom. Indeed, rather 
than have seal so close to type above, 
it might well be dropped to a point di- 
viding space between groups as two is 
to three. Presswork is good. 

PERTH TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Perth, West 
Australia, has again submitted the an- 
nual of its printers’ trade classes, “Dis- 
play Printing.” Featuring the “V” motif 
the cover is of a very effective design, 
stock showing in the form of an in- 
verted pyramid coming to point at bot- 
tom of page. Form is given by over-all 
printing in blue at sides of the “V.” The 
letter itself is defined by parallel 6-point 
rules in red. Weight is given at bottom 
by printing rules of different thickness 
across near bottom of “V” and some- 
what lower on the blue background in 
the brown used for the type and round 
illustration in upper part of the “V.” 
Incidentally, type is Cheltenham Bold, 
about the only weakness of which is 
that it’s old-fashioned. While the typo- 
graphical examples rate high as school 
shop work, we admire the contributions 
of the boys in the pressroom even more. 
Whether in monochrome or full color, 
the most appears to be made of the 
halftones, and these are excellent. Most 
effective of the typographical items are 
the letterhead of Western Typographi- 
cal Guild (a most striking informal but 
sane layout), the school’s Christmas 
greeting in green and red on yellow, and 
the “Grand Symphony” title page, also 
on the yellow stock. The rule under- 
neath date line of the former is too 
heavy, and in view of color of stock the 
type could to advantage, we believe, be 
stronger in tone as could the light-face 
type used for the second item. The title 
page is most unusual, decidedly striking. 
The large orange star in the upper left- 
hand corner with curved streaks and 


Folder covers by John H. Anderson, Philadelphia 
typographer. Interesting one-color introduction 
to a survey. Motto card from his private press, 
red, blue, and black. Christmas greeting with 
red initial to match the deckle. Another simple 
greeting, red ornament, green type. Beige and 
black made an outstanding color combination on 
the "'Tyrothricin" folder. Type on other cover 
was printed in black, the background in brown 
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the smaller stars along course of some 
streaks, and at ends of others, extend- 
ing to where type of page in black ap- 
pears near lower right-hand corner, is 
highly impressive. It is too bad italic 
was not used for the text of “Foreword” 
page so angle would coincide with the 
angle of rule which is at left side and 
across the bottom. The inconsistency of 
direction here really bothers (your re- 
viewer, at least). Less satisfactory items 
are the Intertype advertisement (it’s too 
involved), the Cowan letterhead (poor 
type combination) , and the card of Perth 
Engraving Company (off balance and 
crowded). Compared over-all with work 
of general run of school shops the whole 
effort is, nevertheless, highly commend- 
able in most respects. 

THE MAPLE Press Company, of York, 
Pennsylvania.—Quite the most interest- 
ing and attractive case-bound book we 
have seen in a long time, “Bread, But- 
ter and Beefsteak,” produced for Christ- 
mas distribution, represents, we believe, 
the greatest achievement of your able 
typographer, Howard N. King. The title 
will remind some readers of the article 
by Homer McKee, published in our July 
issue, which is exactly what it is— 
dressed up. The color effect of the bind- 
ing is a symphony. Board backs are cov- 
ered with rough paper of a delightful 
blue tone with white around binding 
showing for three-eighths inch front 
and back sides. At just the right point a 
line drawing embodying drums, flags, 
swords, and related items forms a panel, 
in center of which the title in Deepdene 
italic appears, type black, drawing a 
blue just enough stronger than stock to 
be correct. An early spread is used for 
credits. In brown, a strand of drapery 
tinsel follows an irregular twisted line 
from bottom and near binding of left- 
hand page up and over onto right-hand 
page bleeding off top somewhat to right 
of center. A Christmas bauble in blue 
hangs from the tinsel strand, in middle 
of which large swash italic stick-up ini- 
tial “T” appears in brown, first line of 
text in black overprinting outline of 
bauble. With antique stock of delicate 
blue-gray tone the effect is beautiful— 
colorful, but in no sense loud. To men- 
tion type-page size being 26 by 42 picas 
and the paper size 7 by 10% inches will 
indicate ample margins. And they’re 
beautifully proportioned—make the 14- 
point widely leaded Deepdene a delight 
to read. Regretfully, space doesn’t per- 
mit further description though there 
are several illustrations on inside pages 
in the characterful technique of that on 
the cover and printed in the beautiful 
dull blue. Armed with copies the sales- 
men should be able to convince anyone 
desirous of the finest book possible that 
The Maple Press is one place to be sure 
of the result. 


A few beautiful typographical pieces produced 
by Prairie Press, Muscatine, lowa. Cover with 
brown rules and black type. Small insert with 
brown type, blue illustration. Invoice with type 
in black, rules blue, cut brown. Book plate in 
brown. Easter program with type and rules in 
black, ornaments in gold. Hymn quiz cover made 
of rules and type ornaments in red, black, and 
blue. Blotter in brown and black on gray stock 


























































usts have turned their attention to the previously 
field of book tlusteation, and th 
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colorist, vigorous draughtsman and master of ni 
is Edward A. Wilson. While the sea is pre-en 
field, he handles any subject with fine co 
the medium best suited to the book in 








water-color, lithograph, linedrawing or 
hanees the text. through that mediuos, with rare 
and historical aceuracy. Lawrence Oakle 
ten a biographical sketch which giv 
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Accompanying the text are seven reproduetions of th 
ust’s work. The booklet is fitting! i 
on white laid paper with heavy pape 
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cauon will be in November. As the + 
governed by the advance orders in hand, please sew 
reservation at once to be sure of obtamtg copies 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 











Events associated with printing published in this section. Items should 1 


STUDY REHABILITATION 


A rehabilitation plan for the printing 
industry, to suit local labor conditions, 
is being studied by the Typothetae of 
Philadelphia. The original plan, which 
was approved by the executive commit- 
tee, was made by Emil Mueller, chair- 
man of the trade school committee, and 
calls for the selection and training of 
the handicapped veterans of the present 
war who are being discharged from the 
armed forces. The plan may involve ap- 
titude tests, training at the trade school, 
and adjustment of the disabled men to 
the work in the printing office to which 
they may be adapted. When the com- 
mittee works out a rehabilitation plan it 
will be submitted to the organization for 
approval and adoption. 


CONTINUES ADVERTISING 


R. B. Fishenden, writing from London 
to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
concerning advertising conditions there, 
said in part: “There has been a slight 
easing of the positions for newspapers 
and trade periodicals but this does not 
make much difference from the readers’ 
point of view because the increase is so 
small. Practically all of our advertising 
now—except in Government advertise- 
ments—comprises prestige announce- 
ments. People who do not understand 
how magazines are produced often say 
this is a waste of money but it would 
be a very serious thing if the trade press 
came to a stop, and this is what would 
happen if advertisements were entirely 
withheld.” 


REPORTS EFFECTS OF COLORS 


Effects of color upon nervous reac- 
tions, studied by scientists, have been 
reported to the printing industry by 
Herbert Kaufman, advertising manager 
of the General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion. The report was compiled by the 
color research laboratory of the Eagle 
Printing Ink Company division. 

“Color stops the eye and commands 
interest,” is a conclusion stated in the 
report. “Certainly the practical discov- 
ery that vermilion red covers will sell 
more programs at Madison Square Gar- 
den than any other hue, may have more 
than casual interest.” 

One scientist testing the nervous re- 
actions of the body found it more tense 
under the influence of red light than 
under the influence of blue, and another 
scientist found that muscular responses 
are 12 per cent quicker with red than 
with green. 
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HELPS SALVAGE CAMPAIGN 


Paul Butler, Chicago, president of the 
Butler Company which is the control- 
ling company of twenty-six branch of- 
fices in the paper distributing business 
throughout the midwest, has issued in- 
structions to all managers to aid the 
waste paper salvage campaign by scrap- 
ing all obsolete files and samples. The 
managers were also advised to work with 
printers’ organizations throughout the 
country to aid in their local campaigns. 


HARRY MOUNSTEPHEN PROMOTED 


Harry E. Mounstephen, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Monotype 
Company of Canada, has for seven years 
been serving as general manager of the 
company, with headquarters in Toronto. 





HARRY E. MOUNSTEPHEN 


He succeeds John J. Meadth who con- 
tinues with the company as vice-presi- 
dent, a position he also holds with the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia. 


GUY B. HOLMES 


Guy B. Holmes, founder and presi- 
dent of the Holmes Printing Company, 
Chicago, died Thursday, February 3. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. He was 73 years old. He 
founded his business as a steel and cop- 
perplate engraving plant in 1912, then 
added printing, and more recently had 
added a lithographic department. 











by twentieth of the preceding month 











RESTRICTS REPORTS 


Complete copies of the annual report 
of the Federal Trade Commission will 
not be sent to the press of the country 
because of wartime restrictions placed 
upon distribution of Government pub- 
lications, so a note to editors issued to 
them indicated. 

“Copies of the report will be made 
available only to those members of the 
press making application to the com- 
mission,” states the notice which intro- 
duces a digest of the report which is 
mimeographed in 10-point type, single 
spaced, and fills eight sheets of 8% by 
11 inches. Printing is on one side of the 
sheet only. 


INTERTYPE PURCHASES LINOGRAPH 


Purchase of the trade name and other 
personal property and assets of the 
Linograph Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
has been announced by Intertype Cor- 
poration. All of the assets purchased are 
those which had been used in connec- 
tion with the line-casting business of 
the Linograph Company, and include 
the trade-name, the good will, patents, 
trade-marks, inventories, matrix ma- 
chinery, jigs, fixtures, and the accounts 
receivable. 


YELLOW INKS AVAILABLE 


Use of yellow inks are not restricted 
in printing operations by W.P.B. Order 
M-370, so the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers has announced. The 
order applies to a limitation of chrome 
pigments used in the manufacture of 
printing inks, and affects only the ink 
manufacturers. 

“Inkmakers in many cases can turn 
to other pigments to maintain the sup- 
ply of oranges and greens, thereby al- 
lowing additional chrome for yellows,” 
reads the announcement. “Furthermore, 
alternate pigments are available to aug- 
ment the total supply of yellow inks. 

“An analysis of the industry indicates 
that the ink requirements of the graphic 
arts can still be met with the supplies 
permitted under M-370 by the exercise 
of the inkmakers’ usual ingenuity in 
meeting demands made upon him.” 


RUSSIANS RESTORE PRINT PLANTS 


Rehabilitating printing plants that 
have been wrecked by invading forces 
is one of the jobs of the triumphant 
armies of the Soviet. In cities where the 
Russians installed equipment such as 
Kiev, Brusilov, and Gomel, the inquiry 
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was made as to what happened to the 
personnel that had formerly been em- 
ployed in printing plants. 

“Figures showed that 50 per cent of 
such workers had been killed or had 
perished of hunger under the privations 
they had suffered during the German 
occupation,” reports the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. “Some 
courageous printers who had concealed 
their presses and type underground were 
captured after a German commandant 
had somehow discovered their hiding 
place. Despite torture alternated with 
bribery, the printers refused to divulge 
the hiding place of their equipment, 
which remained safely hidden until the 
arrival of the Red Army. Within a few 
lays after the liberation of many towns, 
4 newspaper was in production and a 
inion began functioning through the 
efforts of local committees.” 

The report stated that vast quantities 
of printing equipment had been shipped 
from Moscow to areas recently recap- 
tured by the Russians. They included 
flat-bed and rotary presses, typesetting 
machines, and type. 


DEVELOPS SYNTHETIC SUBSTANCE 


Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has issued an advertising folder 
informing customers that since the lat- 
est Government regulation prohibits use 
of crude or natural rubber as a cover- 
ing for newspaper press rollers, a syn- 
thetic material has been developed in 
which no items essential to war produc- 
tion have been utilized. 

The synthetic rubber newspaper roller 
was originally developed by the com- 
pany twelve years ago. E. B. Davis, vice- 
president of the company, expressed be- 
lief that the folder would be of special 
interest due to the fact that the com- 
pany is “in a position to supply a proved 
synthetic rubber newspaper roller at a 
time when the new regulation on rubber 
prohibits the use of crude regular rub- 
ber in rollers for newspaper presses.” 


SHOW LITHOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


Wartime production of school papers 
produced by the lithographic process is 
being studied by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association and its array of 
publications will be displayed in con- 
nection with its forthcoming convention 
to be held at Columbia University. The 
Lithographers National Association is 
codperating with the press association 
to induce the producers of lithographed 
publications in the elementary and high 
schools to enter their best products in 
the fifth annual lithographed publica- 
tions competition which is being spon- 
sored by the lithographers. 

Awards of prizes and honorable men- 
tions will be based upon galley prepa- 
ration, justification of columns, original 
artwork, halftone illustrations, adver- 
tisements, general arrangement, reduc- 
tion of type, margins, lines (proper use 
and weight), pasteup and corrections, 
gutters. The competition is designed to 
promote greater use of the lithographic 
process for the production of school 
publications, and to improve the quality 
of their appearance. 


SURVEY BARES NEED FOR A FASTER DEPRECIATION RATE 


@ ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION of printing 
equipment because of war production 
schedules is being studied by the Uni.ed 
Typothetae of America, and a prelimin- 
ary report has been issued. 

“Printing machinery manufactureis 
have long realized that a press operated 
sixteen hours a day depreciates consid- 
erably in excess of twice as fast as that 
operated only eight hours a day,” reads 
the statement. “This is due principally 
to the increased incidence of fatigue in 
metal, the lack of the opportunity for 
repairs, and the fact that oiling and 
maintenance care is less frequent. Un- 
fortunately however, the United States 
Treasury Department has in the past 
consistently refused to-lay down hour 
rate of operation percentages with the 
result that the individual printers have 
been confronted with the necessity for 
filing individual requests for relief and 
usually with but little results.” 

It was stated in the report that large 
equipment manufacturers have acted in 
the past as counselors to the industry 
in submitting tax returns, but that no 
united effort has been made to have the 
Treasury Department recognize a for- 
mula that could be applied to the in- 
dustry as a whole. Continuing the state- 
ment reports: 

“The United Typothetae, in a brief 
form-letter survey sent to every print- 
ing equipment machinery manufacturer 
in the United States, has begun the 
compilation of experience figures on ac- 
celerated depreciation. To substantiate 
its findings it is also conducting a sur- 
vey covering the larger American print- 
ing firms to secure experience figures 
that have been used for income tax re- 


turns and as such accepted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury. 

“To date, the letters from equipment 
manufacturers have without exception 
not only warmly endorsed the idea of 
these studies which are being made in 
connection with the widely used U.T.A. 
Cost Finding and Management Control 
Accounting Systems but they have been 
universal in their recognition that this 
is one of the serious problems of the in- 
dustry, one that will warrant a most 
exhaustive presentation to the United 
States Treasury Department. 

“An interesting development of this 
survey is the surprising unanimity of 
the equipment manufacturers in urging 
that obsolescence be made a feature of 
the brief to be filed with the Treasury 
Department. This is particularly true of 
lithographic equipment which is quite 
often made obsolete by the extremely 
rapid development in this field before 
the machinery itself has received any 
appreciable wear. 

“Several of the larger manufacturers 
of lithographic machinery have made 
the statement that in their opinion the 
post-war developments of new machin- 
ery in this field will confront lithog- 
raphers with a serious problem if the 
Treasury Department refuses to recog- 
nize this replacement factor in allowing 
tax deductions. The fact that equipment 
bought and used by many plants doing 
war work exclusively has been allowed 
an almost double rate of depreciation 
highlights the necessity for this ques- 
tion’s being solved if the printing plants 
of the after-the-war period are to be 
modernized without heavy losses being 
sustained by their owners.” 


PRESIDENT GIVES TESTIMONIAL TO PEOPLE OF MALTA 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
Or MALTA to pepe ant bi AND 
OF MALTA.18 and defenders. 
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This hand-engrossed testimonial to the brave people of the island of Malta was presented on behalf 
of the people of the United States by President Roosevelt when he visited Malta in December. At first 
believed Italian sympathizers, the islanders have withstood more enemy bombings than any other ally 
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The U.T.A. management expects that 
after it has compiled all the experience 
figures it obtains from representative 
plants throughout the country, discus- 
sions can be opened with the machinery 
experts of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury Department concerning 
its attitude toward the subject of ac- 
celerated depreciation. The fullest codp- 
eration is being requested of printing 
firms whether they are members of the 
Typothetae or not because, as President 
James Cockrell of the U.T.A. stated it, 
“studies of this nature are made for the 
benefit of the entire industry and bring 
home the realization that what is good 
for our printing industry as a whole is 
good for each individual printer.” 


STATUS OF FIRM CHANGED 


C. William Schneidereith, who had 
hitherto operated his printing and his 
direct-by-mail advertising business in 
Baltimore as a proprietorship, has con- 
verted it into a partnership by sharing 
ownership with four of the department 
heads of the business whose aggregate 
service with the firm totals ninety-two 
years. The new partners are Richard C. 
Sheridan, Russell C. Hosfeld, Martin A. 
Fischer, and Carl F. C. Schleunes. The 
name of the firm, which is Schneider- 
eith and Sons, has not been changed. 


ANOTHER I.T.U. QUARREL 


Bickerings continue to exist between 
members of the executive council of the 
International Typographical Union over 
the publication of The Typographical 
Journal which was resumed after a ref- 
erendum vote of the membership, which 
was reported in THE INLAND PRINTER last 
month. 

“We thought the membership settled 
The Typographical Journal matter,” is 
what the headline shouts in the leading 
article printed in the January issue of 
the Journal, over the signature of Wood- 
ruff Randolph, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. He then reported that President 
Claude M. Baker has not signed a check 
for the payment of the October issue of 
the publication, production expense of 
which had been guaranteed by eighty- 
five local unions “to pay if the I.T.U. 
will not.” The bill for printing and 
mailing the October issue was $2,075.24. 

“President Baker will not function,” 
wrote Mr. Randolph in the January is- 
sue of The Typographical Journal. “He 
will not sign a check. He will not say 
he will not sign a check. He will not say 
he will sign a check at some future date. 
He just does not function. Of course, 
the printer who printed the October 
issue cannot understand such tactics. 
Perhaps no one else can.” 


ZAULMEYER RESIGNS 


With his resignation effective Janu- 
ary 15, R. J. Zaulmeyer, former chief of 
the War Production Board paper divi- 
sion technical staff, has returned to 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. His place with W.P.B. has 
been taken by Lyman O. Beeman of St. 
Regis Paper Company, located at Wa- 
tertown, New York. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION SOLICITS FUNDS 


® AN ADDITIONAL endowment fund of 
$1,000,000 will be solicited by the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, which 
will supplement its present fund of ap- 
proximately $750,000 in advancing its 
research and educational activities. 

Major General William Ottmann, the 
chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Printing and Lithograph Company, who 
is chairman of the national campaign 
committee, has announced that as a re- 
sult of a preliminary solicitation $100,- 
000 has been subscribed toward the new 
$1,000,000 fund thus far. A campaign 
booklet of sixteen pages, produced on a 
paper-conservation basis, has been is- 
sued giving factual information con- 
cerning the growth of the lithographic 
industry in the past twenty years during 
which time the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has been functioning. 

According to the statistics published, 
twenty years ago there were about 400 
or 500 plants doing lithography; now 
2,500 are thus engaged. At that time 
only 20,000 persons were employed; now 
100,000 are employed in such establish- 
ments. The volume then was $90,000,- 
000 a year, while now the volume is said 
to be $250,000,000 annually. 

General Ottman has announced the 
personnel of the new national campaign 
committee which includes printers and 
lithographers from Canada and from the 
United States, manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies, in addition to deal- 
ers. Plans are being worked out to or- 
ganize the local and regional campaign 
committees. The campaign in the Cen- 
tral area will be conducted by a group 
headed by Edward H. Wadewitz, presi- 
dent of the Western Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company, of Racine, Wiscon- 
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sin. The campaign in the Pacific Coast 
area will be conducted under the lead- 
ership of Louis Traung, chairman of the 
board of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation, San Francisco. 

Among the achievements of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation listed in 
the campaign booklet are: the develop- 
ment of more reliable albumin plates; 
more accurate chemical controls; bet- 
ter deep-etch plates; improved press 
construction; reduction in basic paper 
problems; improvements in blankets; 
better lithographic inks, more training 
of workers in schools; induction of tech- 
nically trained men. Under each head- 
ing particulars are given as to how ex- 
tensively the Foundation’s efforts con- 
tributed to the progress recorded. 

“Despite the many improvements and 
changes during the past twenty years, 
even greater changes and perhaps even 
more problems must be faced in the 
days to come,” continues the statement. 
“The war has accelerated the changes. 
It has also accentuated the need for 
tackling the problems that stand in the 
way of greater progress in the post-war 
years ahead. What are the problems 
that beset the industry today?” 

Among the problems listed for future 
research and solution are: post-war 
competition with new and faster presses 
and better materials; tone and color re- 
production which is said to be in its 
infancy; plates, which can be improved; 
inks, which are still “temperamental 
and cause press delays’; paper, which 
should be improved in workability and 
in printability; blankets which can be 
mounted on a press and won’t emboss; 
rollers that will function better; and 
water, that should be eliminated. 


TRADE MAGAZINE AWARD 


@ WINNER OF FIRST AWARD 
in trade magazine classi- 
fication of the 1943 An- 
nual Publication Contest 
of Industrial Editors As- 
sociation of Chicago, THE 
INLAND PRINTER was pre- 
sented with the attractive 
~ award certificate that is 
reproduced here. 

It was designed by H. 
J. Higdon, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Company; engravings 
were made by Ralph Wey- 
mouth, Jahn and Ollier 
Engraving Company; and 
the printing was done by 
Marvin Tench, Charles E. 
Tench Printing Company. 
Judges of the contest were 
Homer J. Buckley, presi- 
dent, Buckley, Dement and 
Company, Chicago; Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chi- 
cago; and Professor Wil- 
liam Slaughter, of North- 
western University. The 
announcement was made 

bat the January meeting. 
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ESQUIRE FIGHTS REVOCATION 


Esquire has devoted much advertising 
space in newspapers throughout the 
country in which its conflict with the 
Postoffice Department is argued. The 
basis of the argument between the 
magazine’s publisher and Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker is that the 
magazine’s right to second class privi- 
leges was revoked because of the opin- 
ion of the Postmaster-General that the 
magazine makes “no special contribu- 
tion to the public good or the public 
welfare.” 

An investigation had been instituted 
by the Postmaster-General originally 
on the basis that the magazine should 
be denied a continuance of its second 
class privileges because of alleged ob- 
scenity. However, an investigating body 
of three members voted two to one in 
favor of the magazine. Then, according 
to the statement by Esquire, the Post- 
master-General “shocked not only the 
officials of the magazine, but the entire 
press and public of the country as well, 
by overruling and reversing his self-ap- 
pointed board and revoking Esquire’s 
second class privileges as of February 
28, 1944.” 

“This action represented only his own 
opinion of the magazine’s contents in 
the light of his own interpretation of 
the meaning of the statute of 1879, es- 
tablishing the conditions for second 
class mail,” the statement of Esquire 
reads. “The statute merely requires, as 
a fourth condition, that a publication, 
to qualify as second class mail matter, 
must be devoted to the dissemination of 
information of a public character, or to 
literature, the sciences, arts, or some 
special industry; nor does the statute 
require that such periodicals shall be 
‘solely’ or ‘entirely’ so devoted. The rea- 
sonable and traditional interpretation 
of the statute has always been that such 
publications must be substantially de- 
voted to material of that character. 
There is no magazine today which is 
entirely devoted to information of a 
public character, if that were to be con- 
strued to exclude everything that makes 
no ‘special contribution to the public 
good or the public welfare.’ ” 

The controversy will be settled in the 
courts. According to an announcement, 
Esquire has instituted an action in the 
United States District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for an injunction to 
restrain the Postmaster-General from 
carrying out “his arbitrary decision and 
to reinstate Esquire’s second class mail- 
ing privileges.” 


SUN WILL ERECT PLANT 

Chicago is to have another operating 
newspaper printing plant, according to 
plans divulged by the purchase by Mar- 
shall Field III, of a block of city prop- 
erty at the Chicago River, Market street 
on the east, Madison street on the 
north and Monroe street on the south. 

Marshall Field is the owner of the 
Chicago Sun, the daily and Sunday 
editions of which are now printed by 
contract in the plant of The Chicago 
Daily News, just across the river from 








the location which has keen acquired by 
Mr. Field. It is probable that no build- 
ing operations will be attempted until 
after the conclusion of the war at which 
time materials will be available. Mean- 
while necessary plans for the erection 
of the building are being made. 


ASSUMES MORE RESPONSIBILITY 


R. V. Mitchell, president of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, has decided 
to devote all of his time to the presi- 
dency of the company, and for that rea- 
son has discontinued his association 
with the investment banking business. 





R. V. MITCHELL 


He has been president of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company since 1922 and 
has taken a leading part in many of the 
movements for the advancement of the 
graphic arts. He was active in the for- 
mulation of plans for the founding of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
the subsequent successful solicitation of 
the $750,000 endowment fund which was 
completed in 1926, and served as a vice- 
president of the institution for many 
years. He is a director of a number of 
business organizations among them be- 
ing The General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, New York; Thompson Products, 
Cleveland; and Union Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, Canton, Ohio. His in- 
terest has also extended to civic and 
charitable institutions in Cleveland. 


WINS APPOINTMENT 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
on graphic arts of the New York Board 
of Trade. He was also elected to the 
executive board of the aviation section. 


ISSUES 1.T.U. SUPPLEMENTS 


Woodruff Randolph, secretary-trea- 
surer of the International Typographical 
Union has announced that because The 
Typographical Journal failed to make 
its appearance during six months in 
1943, three supplements will be issued 
“containing those matters which by law 
are mandatory, and Journal files will be 
brought to such condition of order and 
continuity as is possible and feasible.” 

The first of the three supplements 
was issued the latter part of January, 
1944, containing the mandatory May 
and June, 1943, matter. Another issue 
will contain the June and July items, 
and the final supplement of the series 
will contain the September and Novem- 
ber matter. A special October issue was 
published which had been financed by 
the guarantee of eighty-five locals of 
the international union. 

The reason the publication failed to 
make its regular appearance during 1943 
was because of political differences be- 
tween members of the executive coun- 
cil of the I.T.U., which differences were 
definitely decided by a referendum to 
the membership, the result of whose 
majority vote delegated the secretary- 
treasurer to produce the bulletin by a 
contract which he could execute without 
the approval of the executive council. 


HALT THIRD CLASS INCREASE 


Printers’ groups and others who op- 
posed the doubling of third class post- 
age rates have scored a victory because 
the increase was eliminated from the 
proposed law during the conference of 
the joint committee representing both 
the houses of Congress on January 28. 
Newspaper reports at first said that the 
doubling of the rate for third class post- 
age had been kept as part of the bill 
by the conferees. The Associated Press 
sent out a correction and later editions 
carried the corrected story. 

The National Council on Business 
Mail, with its headquarters in Chicago, 
composed of representatives of large 
printing, paper, and mail order houses, 
consistently fought the use of the post- 
office service as a means of raising taxes, 
and also fought doubling of the third 
class rates on the basis that use of this 
classification for printed advertising de- 
veloped new business in the first and 
fourth class services of the postoffice. 

The new law increases the local city 
rate from two to three cents an ounce, 
and airmail from six to eight cents an 
ounce. Increases were also made in the 
fees for money orders, registered mail, 
and insured mail, and a tax is placed 
on parcel post packages. 


HEADS RUMFORD CONCERN 


John G. Gerken has been elected 
as president of the Rumford Printing 
Company, of Concord, New Hampshire. 
The official announcement stated that 
Mr. Gerken “has had a rich back- 
ground of printing experience,” and 
confidence was expressed “that under 
his direction the high quality of Rum- 
ford service will be maintained and im- 
proved wherever possible.” 
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EXHIBIT FIFTY BOOKS FOR 1944 


Selection of the Fifty Books of the 
Year by a jury representing The Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts will be 
completed by March 1, at which time a 
preview will be staged at the New York 
Public Library. The public exhibition of 
the books will begin March 2 and will 
continue throughout the month, after 
which the books will be routed for ex- 
hibition purposes to different parts of 
the country. 

The Fifty Books were picked from 435 
volumes submitted by ninety-five pub- 
lishing houses by the jury composed of 
Boris Artzybasheff, an illustrator; Dan- 
iel F. Bradley, of Harper and Brothers; 
and A. Hyatt Mayor, the acting librarian 
and associate curator of prints at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


JAMES W. BOTHWELL 


James W. Bothwell, who at one time 
was president and general manager of 
New York Typothetae, died at South- 
bridge, Massachusetts, January 26. He 
was born in Brooklyn, had been associ- 
ated for many years with the printing 
industry, and had served as president 
of the New York Printers and Book- 
binders Mutual Insurance Company. 


NAVAL OFFICER PRAISES PRINTING 


Stressing the importance of maintain- 
ing all-out effort on the home front and 
the part that printing can play in this 
production, Captain Leland P. Lovette, 
director of the Navy Office of Public Re- 
lations, Washington, D. C., praised the 
work being done by the Williams Press, 
Albany, New York, in a talk before 1,000 
employes in the plant cafeteria. 

Captain Lovette, who was in com- 
mand of the destroyer division during 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
described that action and referred to a 
recent trip he made to Africa and Italy. 
The work of the Williams Press that he 
praised was the printing of many tech- 
nical and scientific publications which 
are playing an essential part in the war. 


WANTS LETTER V STRESSED 


Mobilizing the letter V into a new ad- 
vertising campaign for Victory is a plan 
proposed in a news release issued over 
the name of Frederic Nelson Phillips, 
New York typographer. 

“The campaign works this way,” reads 
part of the plan which has been evolved 
by an advertising man whose identity 
is not disclosed. “For the duration, the 
newspaper or magazine that adapts the 
plan can do so by merely changing the 
capital and lower case v’s to bold face 
in their composing machines at an ex- 
pense that will be almost negligible. 
From here on there is no other expense 
to anybody—no cost to the Government, 
no additional taxes, no headaches.” 

It is suggested that readers might get 
tired of seeing all the bold V’s in news- 
papers and magazines, in all advertise- 
ments, circulars, and other media, but 
they will be reminded a hundred times 
a day—possibly even a thousand—that 
we are really at war and that our coun- 
try needs our help. 
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PLANS POST-WAR PROGRAM 


Continuation of the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee beyond the cessa- 
tion of hostilities has been decided upon 
by the board of directors, with a limi- 
tation of its post-war program. The 
present limitation of the program is “to 
codperate with the Government on such 
projects as may be put before it by Gov- 


NEW STRATHMORE HANDBOOK 


So that paper users may know what 
the new lighter weight papers will look 
like, and just what papers are available, 
the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has issued 
the “Pocket Handbook” which uses a 
minimum of paper to achieve a maxi- 
mum of practicability. 
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ernment bureaus, endeavoring in each 
case to put such projects into the hands 
of the industry group best able to cope 
with specific problems.” 

“It will thus continue to serve as a 
codrdinating body for the Government- 
sponsored projects affecting or of in- 
terest to the graphic arts,” so a bulletin 
reads. A booklet on post-war planning 
is being prepared by the committee. 


PERMANENT DISPLAY OF GOUDY 


The Frederic W. Goudy collection of 
typographical material has been pur- 
chased by the Library of Congress, at 
Washington, D. C., where it will be on 
permanent display. 

Creator of more than one hundred 
type faces, Mr. Goudy spoke on the re- 
vival of the Village Press when he was 
guest of honor at the ceremonies at the 
Library at which Archibald MacLeish 
accepted the collection. 
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le display of available papers, Strathmore's new ‘"Pocket Handbook"’ saves paper 


The handbook is in folder form, open- 
ing to reveal the various colors in a 
center display. To the right and left are 
swatch samples of white papers. Each 
swatch contains complete information 
about the weights, formation, surfaces, 
colors, and sizes and is large enough to 
be examined for bulk and finish. 

The folder uses a new binding idea, 
so that swatch will open up and lie flat, 
only one hand being used. 


SECRET SERVICE ASKS COOPERATION 


One war profiteer is the forger who 
cashes allotment checks of service men. 
And with the Government now mailing 
about 200,000,000 checks a year, mail 
box thieves and forgers are both busy 
and prosperous. The United States Se- 
cret Service has asked that printers as- 
sist in its war against forgery by sug- 
gesting to each of their clients that the 
message “Know Your Endorser—Require 
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Identification” be printed in a promi- 
nent place on every commercial check. 

All customers of printers undoubtedly 
would appreciate the suggestion since it 
is to the advantage of che businessman 
as well as the Government to do away 
with the loss and annoyance caused by 
forgery. 

Most checks stolen are allowance and 
allotment checks for the dependents of 
servicemen. The educational campaign 
by the Secret Service emphasizes that 
the one who cashes a check should ask 
himself if he can locate the person who 
gave it to him and recover the money 
in case the check carries a fraudulent 
endorsement. 

Proper identification, a draft card or 
ration book, should be demanded and 
checks endorsed in the presence of the 
one cashing them. Recipients of checks 
are asked to keep mail boxes locked, to 
cash checks at the same place regularly 
if it is possible, and to have someone at 
home when checks are due to arrive. 


LITERATURE USED IN WARFARE 


How units of the armed forces are 
producing local news sheets, leaflets, 
and posters in war areas is the subject 
of a bulletin which was issued recently 
by the Davidson Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 

“The importance of leaflets is ac- 
knowledged by the military command 
which estimates that 80 per cent of the 
prisoners taken in North Africa and in 
Sicily were impelled to come over to 
the Allies as a result of reading the 
leaflets and hearing the Allied radio 
broadcasts,” is one of the statements. 
“As described in a story carried in the 
December 13 issue of Life magazine, 
Davidson Dual Duplicators have been 
employed in turning out newspapers, 
leaflets, and posters in war areas.” 

Because of the importance of utilizing 
propaganda literature in modern war- 
fare, a short course in the use of the 
duplicator is included in the training of 
overseas staffs at the Long Island Tech- 
nical Training Center. Continuing, the 
bulletin reads: 

“The average production speed of the 
Davidson Duplicator is 6,000 sheets an 
hour with a size range up to 10 by 14 
inches. Experienced operators can turn 
out full color work, carefully registered. 
A patented feature of the machine com- 
prises a means for the prevention of 
more than a single sheet entering the 
duplicator.” 

W. W. Davidson conceived the idea of 
a two-cylinder machine that would do 
the work of both offset and relief dupli- 
cation, following years of experimenta- 
tion and actual production experience 
gained in the manufacture of a paper 
feeder which was sold in combination 
with a duplicator machine of another 
make. 

“The O.W.I., in choosing the David- 
son Dual Duplicator, took into consider- 
ation the fact that this machine alone, 
in the entire field, offered features nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of both 
offset and relief duplication, employing 
type, electrotypes, rubber mats, and off- 
set plates.” 


ARTS IN * 


ASK THAT 0.D.T. REVISE 
PAPER DELIVERY RULING 


@ PAPER TRADE and printers’ organiza- 
tions have combined their efforts in an 
attempt to have changed a ruling of the 
Office of Defense Transportation which 
classifies the printers as “Retailers,” or 
“Wholesalers,” and by which they are 
entitled only to two deliveries of paper a 
week from their paper distributors. The 
graphic arts groups are requesting that 
the O.D.T. should reclassify the printers 
as “Manufacturers” and have requested 
that the following proposal be made 
effective: 

“Paper merchants shall be limited to 
one delivery per day, on no more than 
five days a week, without regard to the 
type of customer involved, be the cus- 
tomer a retailer, a wholesaler, a manu- 
facturer, or even the ultimate consumer, 
PrOvIDED that when the trucks leave the 
point of origin they be loaded to capac- 
ity. This proposal is made with the un- 
derstanding that existing regulations 
relative to the load deliveries from one 
point of origin to one point of destina- 
tion shall not be changed.” 

A brief of 1,500 words on the subject 
was filed in Washington by the repre- 
sentative organizations with E. M. Brady 
of the O.D.T., Washington, D.C. It re- 
fers to the 1,800 paper merchants in the 
United States who deliver paper to the 
printers and says many of them hire 
trucks to do the delivery work; that the 
tonnage runs over 3,500,000 annually; 
that if deliveries were limited to two a 
week to a customer, it would not assist 
the war effort but would cause a stop- 
page of flow of paper from the mills to 
the places of consumption; that paper 
merchants must deliver most of the pa- 
per as quickly as it is received to avoid 
storing it or having it pile up on their 
loading platforms; that because of the 
serious paper shortage and limitations 
placed upon inventories and uses of pa- 
per by the War Production Board paper 
must be delivered immediately to print- 
ers after receipt by merchants in order 
to keep up the production schedules in 
printing plants; and that such a limi- 
tation to two deliveries a week will not 
result in the-saving of gasoline, tires or 
other essential materials. Other argu- 
ments are also presented. The conclud- 
ing argument is: 

“The experience gained by the paper 
merchants and by the printing industry 





during the past several years has shown 
that one delivery a day, five days each 
week, with the trucks loaded to capacity 
at the time they leave the point of ori- 
gin, will produce the most economical 
and efficient method of delivering paper 
and result in the greatest savings of 
gasoline, tires, and wear and tear on the 
automotive equipment.” 

Paper trade and printers’ groups that 
signed the document are: The National 
Paper Trade Association of the United 
States; The Joint Committee on Gov- 
ernment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry; Graphic Arts Emer- 
gency Council; the Engraved Stationery 
Manufacturers Association; the New 
York Employing Printers Association; 
the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois; 
and the Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS SUPPLEMENT EX-QUOTA 


In connection with the war fund drive 
to be held by the Red Cross during 
March, a four-page tabloid rotagravure 
section is being furnished to certain 
newspapers which have been requested 
by the Red Cross to distribute the sup- 
plement with one regular edition. 

Because the paper consumed in print- 
ing this section has been charged against 
the commercial printer’s quota under 
Order L-241, the War Production Board 
has issued a direction that newspapers 
need not charge the supplement against 
their own quotas. 

Extra newsprint was also granted for 
Leap Year Day, which was not consid- 
ered in the quota for the quarter. Total 
estimate for the day is 5,954 tons. 


W.L.B. WARNS UNION 


Officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are at variance with 
the War Labor Board, and members of 
the executive council of the I.T.U. were 
summoned to appear before the W.L.B. 
in Washington to explain why strikes 
have been sponsored by the I.T.U. 

Claude M. Baker, president of the 
I.T.U., bore the brunt of the criticism 
of the W.LB. at a hearing on January 
18 because he had allegedly advised lo- 
cal unions of the I.T.U. to ignore the 
Board in their attempts to get 15 per 
cent increases in accordance with the 
“Little Steel Formula.” 

President Baker’s contention revolved 
around the point that if the War Labor 
Board would guarantee that the print- 
ers will get the 15 per cent increase he 
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would run a banner line in The Typo- 
graphical Journal “reversing his posi- 
tion.” William H. Davis, chairman of 
the Board, then criticized Baker for 
asking for such a guarantee and warned 
him that if he tried to change the poli- 
cies of the Board by coercion he would 
have no more effect “than a whisper in 
a whirlwind.” 

Wayne L. Morse, the “public mem- 
ber” of the Board, warned Baker that 
if other union leaders follow his exam- 
ple labor “will pull down its own house.” 
He reported that he had just returned 
from a trip across the country and had 
found that organized labor is alienating 
its friends and encouraging anti-labor 
groups to move for legislation of a type 
that will plague the unions for twenty 
years. He warned Baker that the “labor 
leaders were riding for a fall.” 

In response to the threat of the mem- 
bers of the Board that the typograph- 
ical unions would be denied access to 
the panel of the War Labor Board un- 
less the I.T.U. “ceased to defy the Gov- 
ernment,” Baker said: “We are con- 
demned without a hearing.” 


ADDITIONAL PAPER GRANTED 


Almost ten million pounds of print 
paper was granted by the War Produc- 
tion Board Appeals Board to publishers 
of books during the third and fourth 
quarters of 1943, according to an an- 
nouncement by the book section of the 
printing and publishing division. 

Largest grant, 1,800,000 pounds, went 
to Council on Books in Wartime; with 
McGraw-Hill Book Company receiving 
1,020,000 pounds. Other large grants in- 
cluded the Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society, 734,400 pounds; Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 605,000 pounds; and American 
Crayon Company, 600,000 pounds. 


L-241 MADE CLEAR 


Schedule II of Limitation Order No. 
L-241 specifically lists four items the 
publishers of which must restrict their 
use of paper to 75 per cent of their 1941 
usage. 

Item No. 3 as written in the schedule 
is “Shopping guides, free distribution 
newspapers, want ad publications, and 
free distribution circulars in newspaper 
format which are not ‘newspapers’ as 
defined in Order L-240.” 

Interpretation One has been issued, 
explaining that a publisher of any of 
these products may use his quota in the 
production of any of the products. For 
example, if he issued shopping guides 
in 1941 he may use his quota this year 
in the production of free distribution 
newspapers or want ad publications. 


ADVERTISERS CONFERENCE PLANNED 


What our advertising should do after 
hostilities end will be the theme of the 
forthcoming fortieth annual meeting 
and second war advertising conference 
and exhibit to be held at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, June 4 to 7 inclusive. 
Announcement of the conference was 
made by Joe M. Dawson, president of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
under whose auspices the conference 
and exhibit will be held. 
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JUNK SAMPLE DISPLAYS 


How to increase the supply of paper 
scrap was demonstrated by the Arvey 
Corporation, Chicago, which turned in 
174,000 pounds—87 tons—of scrap pa- 
per in response to a national appeal. 
Sample displays and file copies of jobs 
produced over a period of years were 
scrapped. In cases where samples had 
any special idea value they were photo- 
graphed and the photographs were filed 
for future reference. 

The management of the company is 
also sponsoring an advertising cam- 
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A portion of the mountain of old display samples 
donated to scrap drive by Arvey Corporation 


paign designed to reach users of dis- 
plays and other advertising material, 
urging them to check their own stock- 
rooms and the storerooms and ware- 
houses of their distributors and job- 
bers and junk all surplus and obsolete 
displays, catalogs, cartons, booklets, cal- 
endars, and other paper and cardboard 
materials. 


DISPUTE USE OF WHO'S WHO 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
questioned the right of a group of pub- 
lishers in New York to use the words 
“Who’s Who” as part of the titles of 
directories and biographical reference 
books, the latest of which is a proposed 
“Who’s Who in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” The persons involved are Julius 


C. Schwartz, his wife, Freda Schwartz, 


and Rubin Rocker. 

In answer to the questionings of the 
Commission the publishers asserted that 
A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago, pub- 
lisher of “Who’s Who in America,” and 
other ‘“Who’s Who” directories, has a 
lawsuit pending against the New York 
publishers, “claiming damages for vio- 
lation of the rights of the A. N. Marquis 
Company in connection with the usage 
of the term; that the issues in this ac- 
tion are the same as those raised in the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; that the controversy is a pri- 
vate one between the Marquis Company 
and the respondents, redressable in the 
court where the action is pending; that 
the interest of the public is not involved 
in that controversy, and that the Com- 
mission lacks jurisdiction of the present 
controversy.” 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the 
New York publishers, the Federal Trade 
Commission will hold its hearing on the 
basis of alleged unfair practices by those 
publishers. 


ANNOUNCE WAR THEME CONTEST 


The Martin Cantine Company, Sau- 
gerties, New York, has announced a 
competition and requests entries from 
printers and users of printed advertis- 
ing who have used war themes in con- 
nection with campaigns promoted by 
the Office of War Information, the War 
Advertising Council, and the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee. 

“Since Pearl Harbor, you may have 
produced a great many printed pieces 
that tie in with the Government’s war 
theme campaigns,” reads the notice. 
“We are anxious to have one specimen 
of every one of these jobs on file, and 
ask you to submit them in time to be 
entered in the ‘War-Theme Awards.’ 
Please send aS many as you can now 
to facilitate the work of classification.” 

The contest will close March 1, 1944, 
and the announcement of awards will 
be made by May 1. Each award winner 
will receive from the sponsoring com- 
pany a hand-illuminated and framed 
certificate. 

All entries will be classified as to sub- 
ject and form by the seven judges and 
the piece winning the highest aggre- 
gate score from the judges in each clas- 
sification will win the first award in 
that classification. There is no charge 
for entries and there are no require- 
ments as to paper, materials, or print- 
ing processes. 


FURNISHES EXECUTIVES 


Edward Stern and Company, printers 
and lithographers, Philadelphia, have a 
distinction which few if any printers 
can surpass with respect to employes 
serving as Officers of trade groups. Ray- 
mond Blattenberger is president of the 
United Typothetae of America; Walter 
Morawski is president of the Junior Ex- 
ecutives Club of Philadelphia; Walter 
Kaiser is president of the Philadelphia 
Litho Club; William Stevens is a direc- 
tor of the same club; and George 
Kearsley is a director of the Philadel- 
phia Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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LITHOGRAPHER EXPANDS 

Beginning a policy of expansion with 
the purchase of the building which it 
occupies is announced by the W. A. 
Krueger Company, Milwaukee lithogra- 
pher. The present structure, purchased 
from the City of Milwaukee, contains 
two stories and basement with 34,000 
square feet of floor space and is of steel 
and concrete construction. 

The business which was started ten 
years ago by William A. Krueger, occu- 
pied then about 1,000 square feet and 
was equipped with a multilith press. 
Sales for advertising literature were de- 
veloped and equipment was added from 
time to time. The present plans of ex- 
pansion call for increased photographic, 
platemaking, and press equipment, also 
the enlargement of the building. 

“Our present and planned expansion 
is our expression of confidence in the 
future of offset-lithography,” said Mr. 
Krueger. “Our ten years’ growth has 
given us that confidence. When peace 
returns, advertising will be the chief 
factor in exploiting and explaining new 
products and in re-establishing new 
markets, and lithography will be one of 
the most important processes by which 
such printed advertising will be pro- 
duced. We feel we want to be ready, 
and not wait with our preparations un- 
til victory has been won. We want also 
to be ready to re-employ our men who 
are now in the armed services of our 
country.” 

Several years ago the Krueger firm 
acquired the Northern Lithographing 
Company of Chicago, which is now op- 
erated as a sales branch of the Krueger 
concern in Chicago. 


REINSTATES 2,400 VETERANS 


The General Electric Company has re- 
instated 2,400 employes who have been 
honorably discharged from active duty 
in the armed forces, so Gerard Swope, 
the president of the company, has an- 
nounced. The company has a total of 
39,236 employes in the armed forces, of 
whom 156 have either lost their lives or 
have been reported missing in action. 
Mr. Swope reported that the employes 
of the company have increased to a 
wartime record of 192,000, as compared 
with 65,000 in peacetime. 

“As our employes come home from 
the armed services, we hope to have 
their old jobs awaiting them, or jobs 
equally as good,” announced Mr. Swope. 


SEES POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Industrial organizations must be pre- 
pared to employ 20 per cent more per- 
sonnel after the war than they did be- 
fore the war, so George S. Dively, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company told the Cleveland 
Treasurers Club at a recent meeting. 

“The size of the present planned war 
program is about ten times that of 
World War I,” said Mr. Dively. “War 
contract cancellations already have ex- 
ceeded those at the end of the first 
World War. It is estimated that can- 
cellations at the end of the war may 
amount to seventy-five billion dollars, 














and the disposal of materials alone will 
likely be a twenty-five to forty billion 
dollar job. 

“The broad and basic post-war prob- 
lem is to supply, after the pent-up de- 
mand for civilian goods has been satis- 
fied, at least 20 per cent more jobs than 
before the war. If private enterprise 
does not do this, then the Government 
will. It requires a realistic recognition 
of the seriousness of the problem con- 
fronting business.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FORMED 


A committee of young Latin Ameri- 
cans studying in this country has been 
formed for the purpose of advising the 
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Current News and 
The Bible 


By Deacon Clearsight 
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een FROM FEAR iS a com- 
bination of words that appears 
frequently in newspapers today. 
The expression is also commonly 
used in conversations, alone, or in 
association with references to other 
“freedoms.” However, men waste 
much mental energy in worrying 
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about physical things; they still 
iV fear what might befall them. 

A Fear is a deadly soul disease 
( which faith in the living, loving 


God, and acceptance of God’s con- 
tract through Christ, will cure. 

Here are some anti-worry pre- 
scriptions from the Bible: 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord 
and trust in him; and he will ac- 
complish it.” (Psatm 37:5. Fewish 
Version.) 

“For God so loved the world, as to 
give his only begotten Son; that who- 
soever believeth in him, may not 
perish, but may have life everlast- 
ing.” (St. JoHN 3:16, the Roman 
Catholic Version.) 

“In nothing be anxious; but in 
everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall guard your 
hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus.” (PHILIPPIANS 4:6, 7. Prot- 
estant Revised Version.) 
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(This item, syndicated by The Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other publications, giving due credit. ) 
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Latin American essay contest committee 
of the International Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corporation on 
the problems of distribution and equal 
representation encountered in such a 
large project. 

Announcement was made recently of 
the 1943 essay contest winners, Julio 
Gilberto Fernandez Reyes of the Do- 
minican Republic winning first prize of 
$250. Announcement of winners was 
made to the press at a reception for the 
committee in New York City. 











MAKES SCRAP PAPER SURVEY 


Wide disparity in the prices obtained 
by printers for scrap paper has led the 
United Typothetae of America to con- 
duct a survey, the results of which will 
be submitted to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to support a protest against 
a plan to place a ceiling price upon such 
scrap. A circular letter sent to the sec- 
retaries of affiliated printers’ organiza- 
tions in sixteen cities and also to 5,600 
printing firms disclosed the information 
that printers are now paid from $10.00 
to $26.00 a ton for paper scrap, depend- 
ing upon locality and condition of the 
scrap paper. 

“As a result of the survey the United 
Typothetae is now compiling a compos- 
ite figure received by firms throughout 
the United States for their unsorted 
scrap, and this information will be made 
available to the industry in an effort to 
assure that in the future, the small as 
well as the large printer will receive a 
fair price for scrap sold,” reads part of 
the bulletin issued on the subject. “A 
protest has been filed with the O.P.A. 
against the discriminatory action, and 
it is being pointed out that such action 
upon the part of any one Government 
agency certainly does not lend encour- 
agement to the widely publicized efforts 
of another agency to insure by every 
possible method that all possible scrap 
is collected and finds its way back to 
the mills to alleviate the present paper 
shortage.” 

It had been the plan of the O.P.A. to 
fix a top price for Printers’ Mixed Scrap 
paper at $14.00 a ton. 


GRANTED FOURTH "E" AWARD 


The Goss Printing Press Company, 
Chicago, has been notified by Admiral 
C. C. Bloch, the chairman of the Navy 
Board for Production Awards, that the 
United States Navy had granted the 
company its fourth renewal of the “E” 
Production Award for its “meritorious 
services on the production front.” This 
is the fifth award made to the company, 
the first having been made five days 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

“Although the notice of renewal men- 
tions the fact that men and women of 
our plant may well be proud of their 
achievement, made possible through the 
maintenance of continued high stand- 
ards,” wrote A. J. Krohn of the com- 
pany to the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, “we feel this has been possible 
to a considerable extent through the co- 
operation of publishers and printers.” 


APPEAL PROCEDURE DEFINED 


Appeal procedure for additional paper 
to be used in printing books, newspapers, 
and magazines has been standardized by 
the issuing of Supplement One to each 
of the paper orders L-240, L-244, and 
L-245. (Dated January 13.) : 

In general, this supplement tells just 
who shall be given additional grants of 
paper and sets down details of the ap- 
peal procedure. Economical usage of pa- 
per quotas in the past will carry much 
weight in appealing for more paper in 
the future. 
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She Yuk in China 


NOTE TO READERS: 

Chief reason for adopting Basic 
English (850 selected words) as 
a “second language” in foreign 
lands is to further understand- 
ing between nations. This ad- 
vertisement is written in Basic 
English. 


© estnier good English words make up a 
common language in which there is a meet- 
ing of minds—in China and everywhere. 


Now the Yanks are in every part of the 
earth. By doing the kind, wise thing, Yanks 
are making friends by the thousands. Give 
those Yanks and the nations they are 
among this common language of words— 


an international \anguage—and they will 
make friends by the million. That is where 
Basic English will be a help —in a land like 
China whose relations with other nations 
are becoming more important day by day. 


War is the cause of tight vonditions in the 
paper market. International Paper Com- 
pany gives ready help in making these 
serious conditions as smooth as possible. 


* BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND x 


Prleenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 77 








The second advertisement of a series ap- 
pearing in Nation's Business, Newsweek 
and U. S. News in the interest of those 
producing paper and printing so vital 
to the country’s commercial and indus- 
trial activities in time of war as in peace, 
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It takes more PAPER 


than rails 


to run a Railroad 











Yes, the paper for tickets and timetables alone, each year, would cover 
more than 150,000 miles of track. And those are only two of more than 
K k NM ES a K LY 3,000 forms it takes to operate a large trunk line railroad. 

A train is not permitted to move from its terminal without a clearance 
slip. And should the train crew miss its orders, the fast freight or pas- 
senger limited racing across the continent must come to an abrupt halt. 

C i, A x K Without way bills and bills of lading freight would be lost in transit. 
Without split-second schedules trains would miss their appointments 
with convoys. Without arrival cards, report sheets, bills, checks and 

C 0 ‘a ? 0 x A T i 0 vy all the other vital pieces of paper the railroad would be paralyzed. 
Indeed paper is indispensable to the railroads...and to every other 


branch of commerce and industry. Today’s war effort and tomorrow's 
peacetime progress are vitally dependent upon paper. 





NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





Jrufect ‘J ki mfect’ Multifect F 
* 
7 For highest-quality Companion to Trufect For volume printing 
Cn a PA PE "4 S printing at lower cost at a price 


Kimberly-Clark are also makers of Tribal, Economy and Recondite cover stock, 
Regent bristol and Kimray school papers “TRADE MARK 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 











Perhaps you need, and would like to buy, a 
Rosback Pony Rotary Perforator. If it were 
possible we would be glad to build one for you. 
Under present conditions however the very few 
Pony Rotary Perforators available are 
being carefully allocated by the War Pro- 


duction Board. 


If you cannot qualify now for a new 
Pony Rotary Perforator but do have a Rosback 
Vertical Perforator that needs some fixing up, 
let us rebuild it to bring back its original 
efficiency. We'll be glad to do this for you, the 
cost is reasonable, and your Rosback dealer 
can accept your order for this work under your 


AA2-MRO Priority. 


Of course you will never be able to obtain the 
production and cost-saving advantages of a 
Pony Rotary with any vertical perforator. But 
with your Rosback Vertical Perforator rebuilt 
for more efficient operation it will serve you 
well for the duration. And later on you'll 
probably be able to obtain a better allowance 
for it in trade for the Pony Rotary Perforator 


you'll want to buy as soon as new machines 
J J Buy War Bonds... 


are available. Buy MORE Bonds 


.-. today 
Write or phone your Rosback dealer today. If 


you haven’t made his acquaintance we'll be 


glad to put you in touch with him. 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service.” 79 











“Of Course we want our 
lm Letterhead Paper Changed to 


all RagNNNIVERSARY BOND” 


He’s no paper expert... but Fox River’s “See for 
Yourself” letterhead Comparison Kit gave him all 
the answers he needs. He’s seen how non-rag 
and part-rag letterhead papers tend to be grayish 
and flimsy these days — due to wartime shortazes 
of wood pulp and chlorine bleaches. So now, 
more than ever, he’s glad to spend an additional 
1/Sc per letter to change from a 25% rag to 100% 
all-rag Anniversary Bond. Made only from new, 
clean cotton cuttings, it’s the one kind of letier- 
head paper that’s just as opaque, crisp, brilliant 
white and truly permanent as before the war! 


--,OPAQUE, STRONG AND | 


/ 
PERMANENT il 
I / 
~+-AND ALL RAG PAPER 
RELEASES CHEMICALS 
& WOOD PULP FOR WAR 


MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 


.-- Pre-war Quality for Your Customers 


Every letterhead from a new customer or 
re-run for an old one offers you a chance 
to sell greater-than-ever value at more 
profit per job!...a rare combination 
these days! And we're pre-selling for you 
— telling the story of a/l-rag Anniver- 
sary Bond in national advertising 
aimed at your best letterhead pros- 
pects —in Banking, Dun’s Review, 
Purchasing and The Reporter of 
Direct Mail Advertising. 


New consumer ads like this pre- 
sell all-rag Anniversary Bond to 
almost 100,000 of America’s top 
prospects for business papers. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Mastery Over Materials 


More important even than the na- 
ture of the materials that go into 
your Dayco Rollers is Dayton 
Rubber’s mastery over those ma- 
terials—the proved ability to make 
them serve you better. 

Built into every Dayco Roller is 
the knowledge and experience of 
37 years—the technical zeal which 
in one year calied for 166,000 man- 
hours of research and experiment 
“On just one synthetic rubber prod- 
uct—the practical follow-through 
which required 1,000 laboratory 


f 


Dayco Rollers by 


Recovery area in the first Government 
Dual-unit type Synthetic Rubber Plant— 
of which Dayton is one of the operators 
—where unused Hydro-Carbons are 
stripped from Latex for return to Process. 


Da 


REG. TRADE Mage TWE DAYION RUNOER MIG CO 


Anulbbe 


tests and 1,200 field tests in the 
same period. 

You can always be sure that the 
name Dayco—a Dayton Rubber 
trade mark—on every Renewable 
Surface Printing Roller is a guar- 
antee of technical excellence and 
of service above and beyond that 
dictated by ordinary standards. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MBG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Latin-American Representatives 
National Paper & Type Co., 120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives 
Manton Bros., Ltd., Toronto-Winnipeg - Montreal -Vancouver 





LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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P ee 5 Fag le -A 
4 gawam Bond 


50-YEAR FAVORITE 


Fifty years is a long time of continuous manufacture for a fine 
business paper, but in the case of EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 
it is only a fraction of the life of the paper itself. 


During those fifty years, thousands of business executives and 
professional men have tested and approved the durability and 
utility of this 100% cotton content permanent paper. 


And today, its brilliant appearance, plus the light weight — 
Substance 11 — offer additional value and prestige for important 
transactions and vital records. 
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Also in the same group of 100% cotton content papers is Eagle-A 
Agawam Onion Skin, the lightest of permanent business papers, 
and Eagle-A Agawam Wedding Bristol, a top-quality announce- 
ment bristol. 
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See your Eagle-A Paper Merchant for full information. 
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EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER 
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ARE NO GOOD FOR INKING 


When rollers become glassy surfaced, have 
little attraction for ink, and neither pick 
it up nor lay it down, there is only one 
efficient remedy ---NEW rollers. 

When the pores on rollers can no longer 
create adequate surface suction, and prop- 
erly tear down ink strands, rollers become 
dead and distribution falters. 


Over-age, out-of-season, or improperly 


washed rollers lose tack and suction--- 
quickly evidenced by poor printing. 

Bingham Rollers are made to give you 
maximum usage over a long period of time. 
They are dependable, uniform in quality, 
true, and concentric. 

You can get prompt replacement on rol- 
lers by calling or writing your nearest 


Bingham representative. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 


Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Indianapolis 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Springfield, 0. 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
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flying into the 20th year of service to you 


When, in January 1925, the first issue of 
‘*Westvaco Inspirations for Printers’ was 
distributed to printers, advertising men, and others 
engaged in the Graphic Arts, America stood on 
the brink of a prosperity too fulsome and too rich 


to be true. 


Yet the creation of this publication was not 
accidental nor speculative...the basic idea being 
that the highest form of service we could render 
to the users of printing, was to make printing more 


useful and more profitable. 


The problem then presented was, just how to do it, 
which was solved by the natural resolution... 
to show just how it had been done by others. 


And, through the years, fat and lean, thick and 
thin, through peace and war years ‘‘Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers’ has carried on its mission; 
carried the cream of the crop of resourcefully 
designed and profitably used printing, to all who 
would look and read. 


It is now an institution. Files of it are treasured by 
printers, advertising agencies, business men and 
libraries. As each issue comes from the presses, it 
is, to an ever increasing number of readers, 
another and current chapter on the best and most 
profitable applications of printing. 


During the victorious year of 1944, ‘‘Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers’’ will continue to present 
the direction, the temper and the glory of 
business, as reflected in its advertising. 


The painting ‘‘Night Watch" (maybe you were on 
plane spotting duty last year) by Peter Helck, 

here pictured, is the cover of the current issue of 
**Westvaco Inspirations for Printers,’’ number 145. 
There is a copy waiting for you. It is procurable 
from your nearest Westvaco Distributor, or by 
writing or phoning any of the Company addresses 
shown below. 


west virginia pulp and paper company 
New York; 230 Park Avenue. Chicago; 35 E. Wacker Drive. 





Peter Helck is a native New Yorker, He has painted his way 

across Europe, North Africa, Canada, and the United States. 

His work has been exhibited in the Royal Academy of London 
and many other museums and exhibitions throughout the 

world. His work may be found in the permanent collection of 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh. He has won the New York Art Directors Club 
medal three times as well as the corresponding award of the 
Philadelphia Art Directors Club. 


Philadelphia; Public Ledger Building. San Francisco; 503 Market Street. 











inspirations for printers: number one forty-five — 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


j ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
; BRANCH—10S5 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
) 





There’s no more “business as usual” 
for any of us. 


Instead of the long rows of paper drills, 
cutters, and other printing machinery that 
once filled our assembly lines, there is BROCK and RANKIN 
now a vast quantity of precision equip- 


ment destined for use in America’s war Book and Catalog Binding 
industries. for More Than 50 Years 


Instead of buying new machinery, you 619 South La Salle Street e Chicago 5 
are now conserving what you have and 
operating to the best of your ability un- 

der wartime restrictions. You understand * 
our position; we understand yours...and 
together we'll see it through! BUY 


We will make every effort to WAR LOAN BONDS 
help you carry on— provide 

emergency service... furnish The Safest Investment 
needed replacement parts... in the World Today 

and supply essential printing 

equipment whenever and 

wherever possible. is 














THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


IGM OL HLL Mt lass ee 18937 A 50 Lae \ 1943 Gee Tee) ree 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Seed 50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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oil film 
to each 


individual 


| NO laborious cutting of a few slugs ot a time. 


| NO bottle-neck at the saw 


slugs in thirty-five seconds. 


imay be cut with equal ease. 


b Tahead. Circulars will be sent without obligating you 


CHANDLER & PRICE Cylinder Press 
_ Bijur-lobricated — 


@ ALWAYS READY... a press with Bijur | 
“metered’ lubrication requires no time out 
for oiling . . . maintenance cut —_ fraction 
. . ; weeks of extra running-time gained. 
Bijur-lubricated bearings are protected dur- 
ing entire press life! Upkeep down—bigger 
output — better quality of printing — safer 
profit margin. It all pays! 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
1374 


Biyur 


AUTOMATICALLY Gey BRICATION 





NO tedious setting of gouge or clamps. 


NO machine production handicaps. 


The Master Rouse Band Saw automatically selects lengths, 
and accurately cuts to variable measures a full galley of 


The number of different lengths required does not in 
any way affect the speed of sawing. Spacing material 


Though not available until our wor work is completed, 
a knowledge of the performance of the Rouse Band Saw 
is essential to the pr tive who is planning 


eeu’ ex 





in any way. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Woyne Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 





AUTHORITATIVE! 


because it’s clear, con- 
cise and accurate 


More than twenty-six years 
the accepted VALUATION 
GUIDE for all classes of 
printed matter. There is no 
effective substitute for the 


FRANKLIN 
PRINTING 
CATALOG 


You will know the success and satisfaction of thousands 
of experienced printers when you use the Franklin. Sign 
and mail the coupon today. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Firm Name____ 


Address____ 
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THE ARSENAL 


OF THE PRESS ROOM 


Back of the Army’s guns TT The necessity to over- 
there must be an efficient it © come by human effort the 
arsenal for production of 3 eed inefficiencies of equip- 
ammunition. Guns can- ji * ** ment is a common cause 
not shoo} without shells. 4 of composing room loss- 

Presses cannot print es. Older equipment that 
without type forms, and still looks good is often 
back of every pressrooni out-dated and unsuitable 
must be a composing to modern conditions 
room capable of deliver- where high costs are a 
ing good printable forms promptly. This re- serious menace to profits. Support your 
quires the best equipment and skilled work- presses with a composing room adequately 
men armed with the most efficient tools to equipped with Hamilton furniture. It will 
enable them to produce at low cost. help to stop many hidden losses. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


any TWO RIVERS 
\.  \Edavy 
poms WISCONSIN 








e a 
DPrectiton KIMBLE 
PAPER KNIVES Varro: anaes ae ae 
ARTS IS FIRMLY ESTABLISHED BY NEARLY 
| Perfected .002” concave bevel — making FORTY YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. F 


THEIR SUPREMACY IN THE GRAPHIC 


Dr “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 


.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

Gh Furnished as standard equipment on many i f ne ae fe 

of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 

for more than 60 years. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 


For Quotations Write TYPE FOUNDERS 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 











* 
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Consult This Index First for 
Advertisers in This Issue — 
Want Ads Start on Page 90 





American Numbering Machine Co... 
American Roller Co 

American Steel Chase Co 

American Type Founders...... 6, 16, 25 
American Writing Paper Corp 


Beckett Paper Company 

Bijur Lubricating Corporation 
Bingham Brothers Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co..... 
Brock & Rankin 


Central Compounding Company.... 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Second Cover 
Chillicothe Paper Co 90 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper. 15 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co.......... 8, 9 


Cromwell Paper Co Third Cover 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 
Dexter Folder Company 


Embossograph Process Co., Inc 
Engdahl Bindery 


Fox River Paper Corp 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc 
General Printing Ink Corp 
Goss Printing Press Co 
Greenlee Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Company 
Hammermill Paper Co 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co 
Howard Allied Paper Mills 


International Paper Co 
International Printing Ink 
Intertype Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. .............. 18 
Kimble Electric Co 
Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett..... 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Ludlow Typograph Co 


Maxwell Paper Mills, The 
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Megill, Edw. L., Co 90 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miller Printing Co 

Munising Paper Co., The 


New Era Mfg. Company 
Northwest Paper Co 


Oxford Paper Company 


Parsons Paper Co. 

Paper Manufacturers Co 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
Porte Publishing Co 


Rapid Roller Co 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co..... 
Rosback, F. P., Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Rutherford Machinery Company.... 


Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co 

Simonds Worden White Co. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc. a 
Strathmore Paper Co 


Type & Press of Illinois 
United States Envelope Co 
Vandercook & Sons 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.. .84, * 
Weston, Byron, Company 
Wytek Sales Co 
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PAPER 
& WAR 


Wars have always stimulated 
scientific advancement. Consider 
the marvels we already have from 
this war —and those promised 
for the days of peace. Yet, no 
one has discovered a better fiber 
than cotton for the making of 
enduring high quality writing 
and record papers. Paper manu- 
facture has been improved—but 
the basic, practical material for 
high quality paper is still cotton. 

For nearly a hundred years 
Parsons cotton fiber papers have 
been recognized as practical 
papers for permanence in fre- 
quently used records, also for 
faster, more legible results in 
daily use. 

Write today for Demonstration 
Folder of these superior business 
papers and see how they can be 
used in your business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Farsons faper 
Specialized tor Modern Sbusiness 
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Save money by 
shipping via 

Miami Valley «3¥la> 
Shippers’ Assn. % 


CHILLICOTHE 


In the army, in civilian life—every- 
where—it’s important to start right. 


FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
USE BETTER PAPER 
AS THE FOUNDATION 


Sell your customers on the impor- 
tance of a printing job that will 
“‘represent’’ them to good advan- 
tage...and point out the importance 
of paving the way now for tomor- 
row, when orders will be harder 


to get. 


ADENA HALFTONE 
OFFSET 


Not an enamel, not an offset, 
but midway between, and of- 
fering the advantages of both! 

Dull or gloss . . . never any 


mottling or muddy effects. 


A BUY - WORD 
FOR HIGH-GRADE 


PAPERS 


THE GRILLIGCOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 








CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 
WANT AD SECTION 








RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


@ Peeters bt 3 ti. 6 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 A 6 
1 ineh.... 15:00 
2 inches.. 27.00 





BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for_ all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York; N.. Y. 








Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art or 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog Orders filled immediately. 


OSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


© PRESS WANTED. Miehle 2-0 Per- 

fecting Press. Write details, condi- 
tion, price. Ronalds Co., 6306 Park Ave., 
Montreal, Canada. 





FOR SALE 


@ One 52” Open Babcock Optimus Cyl- 

inder Press complete with rollers and 
electrical equipment, fine condition, 
perfect register good for half-tone or 
regular commercial work. Price $490.00 
on our floor, Klingstedt Brothers Co., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 





(Continued on Next Page) 








MEGILL’S _ Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 

















AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED » SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


Long Island City, New York 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 
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STITCHING WIRE 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


ROUND OR FLAT 
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FOR SALE (continued) 





Conservative prices, 
unquestioned quality 


No. 4-4R Miehle Unit with 
Dexter 1-F four post feeder 
current style new in 1940 
Two No. 3 Miehle Units with 
Dexter suction pile four post 
feeders, rebuilt to factory 
standards and guaranteed as 
new mechanically 

Kelly B Special, ext. delivery 
Little Giant 12 x 18 press 
new in 1939 

Model 55 Baum folder with 
rotary type suction pile feed 


Model B Cleveland with 
Cleveland suction pile feed 





Seybold 4 post Stamper and 
Embosser, gold If. attachment 


Postscript 


We will purchase and pay liberal prices 
for an O TC Miehle press, Miller cylin- 
der presses—single and two color, and 
power paper cutters— Seybold preferred. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 SO. JEFFERSON STREET 


Chicago 6 








@ 30 in. x 40 in. Vallete litho darkroom 

camera complete with two copy- 
boards, one operating on camera rails, 
other on separate structure; positive 
holder; acid-blast focusing glass; steel 
focusing tape; Douthitt diaphragm con- 
trol coupled to 80 c.m. Zeiss Apo-Planar 
lens. Smaller copyboard on rails is 35 in. 
x 35 in. and 2-motor control from dark- 
room regulates forward-backward and 
up-and-down movement. Larger board 
has face 8 feet x 5 feet, with steel rein- 
forced supporting structure measuring 
14 feet x 5 feet. This larger board is also 
fully automatic, vertical and lateral ad- 
justments being controlled by push but- 
tons within darkroom. Lateral move- 
ment is 3 feet to either side of center 
line; vertical range is 1% feet above or 
below center line. All electrical equip- 
ment is AC 60-cycle. 

Vacuum printing frame, size 82 in. x 
55 in. equipped with pump driven by &% 
horsepower, 115/230 AC 60-cycle motor. 
Has electric hoist arrangement for rais- 
ing and lowering top half of frame as 
well as rotatine entire frame to either 
vertical or horizontal positions. 

Douthitt whirler 60 in. diameter, will 
take plate size 35 in. x 49 in. Motor op- 
erates on AC 60-cycle. 

Photographs available of all this 
equipment. 

SHOPPING NEWS 
5309 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A ROLLER THAT 
GETS BETTER RESULTS 


Mercury Rollers 


Products, like people are known by the com- 
pany they keep. That is why we point with 
such pride to the fact that Mercury Rollers are 
widely used by the nation’s finest printing and 
lithographing plants. 

In shops where quality is the watchword, 
pressroom foremen swear by these rollers. 
They say Mercurys are so uniform, so accurate 
in diameter, so resilient, and their tack is so 
exactly right — that makeready is made much 
easier by their use. 

Follow the trend. Install Mercury Products. 


@ FOR SALE—One Model 40 Multigraph 
Duplicator, complete with counter Foderal at 26th D. M. Rapport 


and motor AC 110 volt, 60 cycle. Dr. ° . 
Ward's Medical Co., Winona, Minn. Chicago, Illinois President 











(Continued on page 92) 
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Make'em Last— 
Keep ‘om Running 


Always take proper care of your num- 
bering machines—especially these days, 
to insure longer life and accurate per- 
formance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3— 
adjust. You can do it or we will re- 
condition—all makes—at nominal cost. 


Let us help “Make ’Em Last.” 


eee eee eee ee ee ee eo 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Investigate our Reconditioning Service ... and liberal trade-in allowance ... extra discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU MUST... 
Replace With ROBERTS 
Model 27—5-Wheel $7720 each 


$12 Less 40%... — net 


Model 28—6-Wheel $g40 each 
$14 Less 40%... — net 

Roman or Gothic style figures. 

Forward or backward action. 

Efficient direct drive in all. 


be a Me a ee i ee 
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FOR SALE (continued) 

e SPRAY—DeVilbiss Spray equipment 
complete for use in commercial print- 

ing. Now used with Miehle No. 1 cylin- 

der press. Lew M. O’Bannon Publishing 

Co., Corydon, Ind. 





@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


® FOR SALE: No. 3 Miehle Press; bed 

34x42; sheet size 28x42; 4 rollers; fly 
delivery; variable speed motor. Box F- 
681 The Inland Printer. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 
National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
@ FOR SALE: One Model H 28” Colum- 
bia Bronzer, Automatic Feed with 
Jogger Table. Now in operation. Make 
Offer. L. Gordon & Son, Inc., Baltimore 
30, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


@ BINDERY FOREMAN — Permanent 

Position. Must be experienced in 
Magazine and pamphlet binding. Large 
plant in New York State equipped with 
all types modern machinery. Essential 
Plant. Union. Fine opportunity. Give 
full experience, salary expected. State- 
ment of availability required. Box 
F-680, The Inland Printer. 











@ WANTED—Printing Salesman for 

general commercial line in western 
half Ohio and part Indiana. Well estab- 
lished trade and a good proposition. Ex- 
perience some advantage but not neces- 
sary. Write Box F-682, The Inland 
Printer. 


@ FINE OPPORTUNITY in First Class 
plant for man of ability who can 
take over production, figure prices, ete. 
Must know machine. News, job shop. 
Sun-Advocate, Price, Utah. 


@ A THOROUGHLY modern publication 

and book shop, with a long record of 
successful operation in the production 
of fine printing, and which is_ well 
financed, wishes additions to its force, 
either now or after the war, Lintoype 
operators, floor men, proofreaders, 
Miehle pressmen, folding machine oper- 
ators, etc. who live cleanly and are will- 
ing to work in a team for the good of 
all, can secure steady employment. Pro- 
ducers only wanted. College town in 
Central West. Give full details—age, 
family status, experience, references, 
etc. Box F-684, Inland Printer. 


© OPERATOR—Printer—Want to move 
from extreme cold and hot climates of 
mid-west to mild weather of famous 
Willamette Valley, near mountain and 
ocean fishing? We need good draft de- 
ferred operator for ad machine and 
some floor work. Daily circulation 5,000. 
Democrat-Herald, Albany, Oregon. 


o Will hire, or lease to, reliable man 
capable of complete operation of 
small job shop. No linotype. Steady 
work w/ann. vacation. Non-union. Ran- 
dle Office Supply Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


® CYLINDER PRESS FEEDERS 

WANTED—Automaticand Hand Feed, 
Day or Night Shift. Stafford-Lowdon 
Co., Box 1658, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





e@ AN EXPERIENCED LINOTYPE OP- 

ERATOR wanted immediately, be 
sure and obtain a release, Klingstedt 
Bros. Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


/CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on coinpany letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices, 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226;,Columbia Ave. 

















FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Dryers, too, trom aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 














UIPMENT 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQ 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 











OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 





Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment 'to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry ... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
licated jobs according to specifications. 
Ve handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 
We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 
GREENLEE CO. 
1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 


(Continued on next page) 


To Keep ‘em Flying' Buy War Bonds! 


, 

; RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
’ INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
; 25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 

q 

q 

2 L 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’” 


1056 West Van Buren St.. Chicago, Hl. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 


ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 





WARTIME 
PRINTING 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo- engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, siete Frames, etc. 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











4 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


SUPP OEALERS 
AVERS 
KAN SAS CITY, MO 


Flat Gummed Papers 


Minutes are precious these days. One reason why more 
printers daily specify PERFECTION Gummed Papers for 
all label, sticker or seal work. This stock needs no “baby- 





scchinsitehaegs WANTED 


° TYPOGRAPHER—Advertising, sales 

promotion, color work, paste ups, 25 
years’ experience; 43 years old. Em- 
ployed as Composing Room Foreman- 
Typographer. Artistically inclined. bsg ty 
central States preferred. Box 679, 
Inland Printer. 


° SUPERINTENDENT or Foreman—22 
years’ experience on all phases ot 
Lithography. Take full charge of pro- 
duction, estimating, customer contact, 
pressroom, plate making, ete, Practical 
pressman and plate maker. West coast 
preferred, but other locations consid- 
ered. Box F-683, The Inland Printer. 


eniinaee on page 94) 


ou mmber, col 





ing’—no extra press time. Its fine surface is remarkably 
printable (you can print on the gummed side, too)—and 
it’s flat the year ’round. Made with dextrine or strong gum- 
ming—it won’t “cake” or “block” Comes in ten whites and 
25 beautiful colors. Without obligation, send for free sample book. 





Paper Manufacturers Co. 
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NUFACTURING . 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 
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HERE’S A| SPOT 


FOR THE MEETING OF TWO MINDS 


One ot our clients is looking 
for new products to be made 
and sold principally after the 
war. 

During the war this manu- 
facturer is producing items 
ranging from small precision 
gears and parts to complete ma- 
chine tools and ordnance as- 
semblies, For many years the 
company has been a leading 
supplier of standard lines of 
medium heavy machinery for 
three major industries. Many of 
the modern production ma- 
chines in these fields have been 
created by its designing staff 
and skilled craftsmen. 

Plant and sales facilities are 
available for the production 


and distribution of machines 
or other items, Research assist- 
ance in engineering, develop- 
ment and marketing can be 
supplied. The plant has a well 
equipped machine and welding 
shop, iron foundry and metal- 
lurgical and product research 
laboratories. Six hundred 
people are currently employed. 
Space is available for 800. 
Responsible, interested 
parties are invited to discuss 
their ideas or designs with our 
client’s executives and engi- 
neers. Address inquiries to 


Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett 
Advertising 
329 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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FEBRUARY, 19 E112 « NUMBER 5 © Tapher, proofreader, hand, Ladlow; 

& rapher, proofreader, han udlow; 
ss 44 « VOLUM makeup lino, mono; job, cylinder and 
foundry lockup; Union. Long experi- 
ence, excellent reference. Box F-678 In- 
land Printer. 


,. 7 ; @ COMPOSING ROOM —Lino-Intertype 
Leading Anriicles for You This Month COMPOSING ROOM—Lino-Intertype 
cial, wants steady situation in Union 

Shop. Age 39, married. Profitably Pro- 





























Addition of Offset Equipment Highlights Survey of ductive. I. L. Crawford, 661 E. 2ist St. 
ng ee ee err | Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joint Committee Given Hearing in Congress Paper sy abate Miata tliat aati, 
Is sin sno enews ens eskacinarseeaeenneeeee mercial plant. Experienced printer, 
s : fi Ars superintendent, costs, systems, person- 
Pioneering in Process Color Printing. nel. Availa ble.. Box D-666, Inland 
Ae i ou 65 0's 00 e884 00 08h erences cee re 
Plastics—Menace to Electrotyping? By J. Homer @ PLATEN JOB-CYLINDER Pressman Ww 
Winkler 37 wants change. 27 Years exp. Kluge, vo 
seataiie pata telaniate aie le Tare leew Eeib aicialetaver oxeialeleveveeseialciers Miehle Vertical, Horizontal, Kelly, Cyl: 
How to Lock a Form to Prevent Press Workups. wt dete” tae a cat ae yo 
By Alden S. Baker......sccescccccccccccesseeeessd8 Union. Teil all first letter. P.O. Box 133, pr 
alem, regon, 
Print Four-Page Daily Paper for Allied Soldiers ib 
ie Gs 5. x.k ow sc keded edd ncnnnsacorsnsncceee TYPEFOUNDERS . 
Noun of Identification or Mystification? By Edward N. Teall.51 THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC. * 
d 5 Hast 4! reet, Ne rk, N: Y. ne 
Set Aside Reserve Funds Now for Post-War Producers of fine type faces. . 
Poometion: Dy A. C. Maples «0.6 ss 4c0s00206e 006s 0 = 
ania : mieeuieiecaneieciiededad MISSQURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- an 
i aluable , the big type foundry of the 
pod Pe ae SRS ny Tae . West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. ab: 
Dati Mh, © Ceeteis vac vkcsensceiscsadviicasl ae 
da 
WIRE 
Monthly Features lo Keen You Abnreaat SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE ma 
e —Backed by veg seers of a vel 
ae rawing experience. Su n 
BIBVINES.Gssi0 cas aku eae Salesman’s Corner.....40 or in coils SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
Mee Tis o<keseccssebe Specimen Review. ... .63 oon ene eee Cr 
PRESSTOOM. <6 o.wsisisicce4o The Month's News.....68 o ‘ ou 
PIO GON . <«.001000000k? Typographic Clinic.....53 Cat 
Directory of Advertisers — Page 89 BINGHAM BROTHERS - 
tio 
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Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. ° tio 
Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered and Adhesi ve Yo 

d-cl y i , at the Post Offi t Chi , Illinois, 
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All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND CRATER. nd Seer Seer cre 
PRINTER no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET - ab! 





ROCHESTER ..980 HUDSON AVENUE 
NEWARK..BROWN & LISTER AVENUE spé 
GARWOOD ....... SOUTH AVENUE 


attention and ordinary care. « 
J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion Manager 4H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager < 


>" AS A UNIT *« Coauentent-Compact-Cleane * SELL AS A UNIT 


—— CASLON BOND 


* 
CASLON BOND PAK Accurate mill-cut 822x11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to hox, 
holds 10 boxes » 5000 J 10 boxes to Pak 
plus* sheets * a com- a ‘ LT: 
plete storage or delivery c DESK 


f 

t 

i 

§ 

i unit with space for label : oe CASLON UTILITY BOX DRAWER 
i 4 

i 

§ 














contains 500 plus sheets « 
84x11 ¢ white « 10 boxes 
in Pak « has label for your 
name e U.S. Patent 2319018 





*extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. ¢ 135 S. La Salle St. hi go 3, til. 


BUY AS A UNIT * Coacenteat-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 


for letterheads and forms 
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4 » 
You cant mira! 
Here’s why printers aiming for best possible results use 


CROMWELL .=. TYMPAN @< 


When you have an important job to do, all 
your skill, care and precision won't pull 
you through if equipment fails. That’s why 
profit-wise printers play safe with depend- 
able Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. 


Cromwell is the one perfect tympan for 
perfect results. It has a hard uniform surface 
—with calipered uniformity within .001 of 
an inch in thickness. You can draw it 
absolutely taut against the cylinder with no 
danger of stretching or tearing. Its re- 
markably high tensile strength also pre- 
vents damage from sharp rules or edges. 


Cromwell Tympan is completely impervi- 
ous to oil and ink solvents; cleaning agents 
cannot penetrate to the overlays. Special 
moisture-proofing gives maximum protec- 
tion against humidity and temperature 
changes. 


You can’t and won’t miss with uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed Cromwell Tympan. 
You'll conserve war-important paper, save 
labor time, insure repeat business and in- 
crease profits. Cromwell Tympan is avail- 
able in rolls or sheets cut to fit any high 
speed press. Phone your distributor today. 
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